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WILLIAM PENN AND HIS PROVINCE. 



[The authorities consulted in the preparation of this address are : 
"The Life and Writings of William Penn,** compiled and pub- 
lished in 1722 ; Sewel's '* History of the Quakers,'* translated from 
the Dutch and published in Burlington, New Jersey, a.d. 1774; 
"life of Penn," by S. M. Janney ; Bancroft's "History of the 
United States ;' ' Pepys' s " Diary ;' ' Scharf ' s * * History of Delaware ;" 
Macaulay's " History of England ;" " Pennsylvania Archives, " etc.] 

Mr. President and Fellow-Members of the Delaware 
Historical Society. 

In the selection of a subject for an address before this in- 
telligent audience, I have not been unmindful that we live in 
an age when almost every topic in which the public is sup- 
posed to be interested has been in one form or another 
largely discussed. - 

I do not therefore expect, in presenting to you a sketch 
or short biographical account of the illustrious founder of 
Pennsylvania and the territory now constituting the State 
of Delaware, to increase your store of knowledge by the 
introduction of original information, but will venture in my 
own way to relate such incidents in his life as will best 
elucidate his character and the high motives by which he 
was influenced in colonizing a wilderness with emigrants of 
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a different type and training from those of any settlement 
that had preceded this adventure. 

Of the first settlers of Pennsylvania, it was said, " that 
all, or nearly all, were members of the Society of Friends, 
mostly from England and Wales, some from Scotland, 
Ireland, and Grermany; the younger class had been edu- 
cated in habits of industry, economy, and strict morality." 
Upon the integrity of such a people rested the hopes of the 
founder. 

William Penn was born in the Parish of St. Catherine, 
near the Tower of London, on the fourteenth day of Octo- 
ber, 1644. He was the eldest son of Admiral Sir William 
Penn, a distinguished commander in the British navy, and 
Margaret his wife, daughter of John Jasper of Rotterdam ; 
his early life was spent in or near the great city, then the 
seat of government of the Lord Protector of the English 
commonwealth. After the death of Cromwell, which oc- 
curred in 1658, and the utter failure of his son and heir to 
administer the government as his successor, in 1660 the 
throne of England was restored to the Stuarts, and Charles 
II., who had been crowned nine years before at Scone, Scot- 
land, was proclaimed King of England. In the year of the 
restoration of the Stuarts, Admiral Penn was knighted and 
appointed a Vice-Admiral of England. He subsequently 
commanded the fleet under James, Duke of York, in the 
victory over the Dutch in 1665, and was ever after held in 
high esteem by James, who, as it will be seen, became the 
generous friend and patron of his son. 

Young Penn gave early promise of remarkable talents. 
At the age of sixteen he entered Oxford, and was dis- 
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tinguished alike for his love of learning and fondness for 
athletic exercises and manly sports, though, in the third 
year of college life, he seems to have chosen for his com- 
panions young men of serious thought and of a religious 
turn, who were dissatisfied with the forms and ceremonies 
of the Established Church, and had discontinued their at- 
tendance. They had listened to the preaching of a dissenter, 
Thomas Lowe, and were holding meetings among them- 
selves for divine worship ; for this offence they were at first 
fined by the college authorities; still persisting in their 
course, Penn and his associates were charged with in- 
subordination and rebellious conduct, and were summarily 
expelled. Penn's acquirements during his three years at 
Oxford give evidence of studious habits and close appli- 
cation. His aptness in the acquisition of ancient and mod- 
em languages was remarkable. " He had read the most 
noted writers of Greece and Italy in their native tongue, 
and possessed, moreover, a knowledge of French and Ger- 
man," and could speak his mother's native language, the 
Dutch. He is also said to have acquired a good knowledge 
of " history and theology." Thus well equipped he was a 
fit companion of his fellow-students, the celebrated John 
Locke and Robert Spencer, and he would have doubtless 
ranked with the distinguished writers of his time had his 
mind been turned solely to contemplative or literary work ; 
but the world would have lost the grand result of the ap- 
plication of his mental strength and abilities in other en- 
gagements for the good of mankind, in his long and active 
career as a public benefactor. On returning home from 
Oxford under the unfavorable circumstances of his ex- 
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pulsion, Penn met the stem rebuke of a deeply offended 
father. The admiral had no sympathy with the young 
man's religious convictions, mistaking his firmness in ad- 
hering to his religious views for obstinacy, and finding his 
remonstrances of no avail, it is said he resorted to blows, 
and for some time treated his son with much harshness. 
Finally, in the hope of eradicating the false notions, as he 
deemed them, by which his son's mind had been perverted, 
he sent him abroad in company with several young men of 
rank, and in Paris and other gay cities which they visited, 
Penn was well received and introduced into fashionable if 
not frivolous society, and doubtless indulged in the pleasures 
of such companionship, though it is known that a consider- 
able part of his time was spent at the famous Calvinistic 
divinity school at Saumur, in historical research, especially 
in relation to the early Christian writers. He also perfected 
his study of the French language, and returned to London 
much improved both in knowledge of the world, and, what 
was deemed quite indispensable at court, he had acquired 
the ease and polished courtesy for which the French were 
distinguished. About this time we have a glimpse of Penn 
in Pepys's entertaining diary, a work that affords a rare in- 
sight into the social and domestic life in London during the 
reign of Charles II. The admiral's wife, Mrs. Margaret, or 
Peggy Penn, as she was called, was an intimate friend of 
Mrs. Pepys ; though Pepys at this time cordially hated the 
admiral, and in his diary takes no pains to conceal it. Of 
his son, he writes, that " Mr. Penn, Sir William's son, is come 
back from France ; he came to see my wife ; a most modish 
person, grown, she says, a fine gentleman." Young Penn, 
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however, had but little relish for the licentious depravity of 
the court of Charles ; he had entered upon the study of 
law in Lincoln's Inn, but in a year or two fell back into his 
old habit of serious meditation. His father, perceiving the 
change in his demeanor and anxious to divert his mind, as 
well as to have him leave London, where the plague was 
spreading, sent him to Ireland, ostensibly to look after the 
family interest in an estate in the county of Cork, but really 
in the hope that his depression would be dispelled by inter- 
course and companionship with the gentry whose presence 
gave brilliancy to the Viceregal court. He was received by 
the Duke of Ormond, Viceroy of Ireland, with much kind- 
ness ; endowed with all the accomplishments of a well-bred 
gentleman he soon became a favorite in the gay circle of the 
viceroy's court. In the vigor of youth, just twenty-one 
years of age, it is not surprising that he joined in their 
festivities and, as it is said, " gave himself up entirely to 
pleasure," so much so, indeed, as to cause his father some 
uneasiness. He wrote to him, July 17, 1666, "Son William, 
I have received two or three letters from you since I wrote 
to you ; beside my former advice I can add nothing, but ad- 
vise to sobriety and all those things that will bespeak you a 
Christian and a gentleman." 

The admiral at the same time refused to second the Lord 
Lieutenant's wish to appoint William to a captaincy in the 
army, as a reward or promotion for brave conduct and dis- 
tinguished services in quelling a mutiny at the fort of Car- 
rickfergus, when acting as millitary aid to the Lord of Arran, 
second son of the Duke of Ormond. Penn's courage had 
been tried on a previous occasion, as well as his dexterity 
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and skill as a swordsman. When in Paris, he was attacked 
on the street at night by an armed Frenchman, who charged 
him with some trifling offence or slight of his quality. Penn 
defended himself with so much skill that he not only parried 
the savage thrusts of his antagonist, but disarmed him, and 
when the man was at his mercy showed his nobleness of 
character by permitting him to depart uninjured. 

This incident, as related by Janney, is followed by 
Penn's reflections in after years on this episode in his life. 
'* Suppose," he said, " he had killed me, for he made several 
passes at me, or that I in my defence had killed him, I ask 
any man of understanding or conscience if the whole round 
of ceremony were worth the life of a man, with respect to 
God, himself, and the benefit of civil society." There is a 
portrait of Penn, painted at the time he was playing courtier 
and soldier at the Viceregal court. He is taken in the 
costume of a young cavalier of the time, with head un- 
covered, otherwise than with a profusion of dark hair curled 
on his neck and shoulders ; his fine features and mild ex- 
pression are indicative of a gentle nature and not fully in 
keeping with his costume as a soldier. A copy of this por- 
trait was presented by his grandson, Granville Penn, to the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, and from it many copies 
have been made. It is said to be the only likeness of the 
founder taken during his life. 

After Penn's disappointment, by his father's refusal to 
aid or approve his promotion to the captaincy, he applied 
himself diligently to the improvement of his father's Irish 
estate, which he managed judiciously, and at this time his 
conduct gave the admiral entire satisfaction. When thus 
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engaged, Penn learned that his old friend of Oxford, Thomas 
Lowe, had an appointment to attend a Friends' (Quaker) 
meeting in Cork ; his personal regard for this minister, who 
was the instrument of his conviction and change of heart at 
" Christ Church College," led him to attend the meeting. 
So much was he interested in the sermon of the eloquent 
preacher, and his treatment of the theme of his discourse, 
that he felt convinced of the errors of his past life, and 
believing in the soundness of the doctrine of Friends, he 
became a constant attendant of their meetings of worship, 
thus cutting loose from his young companions at court, and 
uniting with a sect of dissenters from the Established Church, 
whose religious principles and simple mode of worship had 
brought upon them the scorn and reproach not of church- 
men alone, but of the large and ' more influential dissenting 
sects. 

In Bancroft's '* History of the United States," volume 
ii-» page 337, we have in a concise form the doctrine of 
George Fox, the founder of the Society of Friends, as de- 
veloped by Barclay and Penn. I will quote the passage. 

"The Quaker has but one word, the Inner Light, the 
voice of God in the soul ; that Light is a reality, and there- 
fore in its freedom the highest revelation of truth ; it is 
kindred with the spirit of God, and therefore merits do- 
minion as the guide to virtue; it shines in every man's 
breast, and therefore joins the whole human race in the 
unity of equal rights." 

" Intellectual freedom, the supremacy of mind, universal 
enfranchisement, — these three points include the whole of 
Quakerism so far as it belongs to civil history." 
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Those who feel interested in the subject will find in the 
sixteenth chapter of Bancroft's " History" (old edition) an 
impartial presentation of the principles and the civil and 
religious doctrines of this sect. " They are a people," said 
Cromwell, " whom I cannot win with gifts, honors, offices, 
or places." 

Penn, having adopted the tenets of the religious society 
of Friends, was soon made to share with others the perse- 
cution to which they had long been subjected by a suspicious 
and tyrannical magistracy. When attending a religious 
meeting at Cork, there came, said Penn, " several constables, 
backed with soldiers, rudely and arbitrarily requiring every 
man's appearance before the mayor, and amongst others 
violently haled me with them." The charge against them 
was for holding a "tumultuous and riotous assembly." For 
this he was committed to prison with eighteen others, all 
denying the charge, but refusing to give bond for good be- 
havior, claiming that they were innocent. This was the 
first but not the only time Penn suffered imprisonment for 
the advocacy of his religious convictions. 

On writing a clear statement of the case to the Earl of 
Orrery, Lord President of Munster^ an order was given for 
his immediate discharge. These matters being made known 
to the admiral, he was greatly displeased, and William was at 
once recalled. Their meeting was a painful one ; the father 
using every argument, and offering every inducement of 
personal advancement that he could command, to influence 
and persuade his son to leave off the peculiar manners of 
the dissenting sect to which he now belonged ; and the son, 
though perfectly respectful, and in all other things obedient. 
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adhering strictly and firmly to what he in his conscience 
believed to be right Thus differing, after an exciting inter- 
view, the old seaman, losing command of his temper, indig- 
nantly forbade him the house. In this great trouble, William 
received from his friends such consolation and entertainment 
as they could give ; his father's wrath at last in a measure 
subsided, and his mother's appeal in behalf of her son re- 
sulted in his being again received at their home. Penn was 
now twenty-three years of age, and, as there was no special 
claim upon his time in any secular employment, he devoted 
his whole attention to the study and advancement of the 
cause for which he had suffered, and which was to bring 
upon him, as upon others of his religious order, the most 
rigorous and intolerant persecution that could be instituted 
under the forms of law. At a meeting of worship held in 
front of Grace Church Street Meeting House, which had been 
closed by authority of the mayor of London, Penn and Cap- 
tain William Mead, an old soldier, but now a Quaker, were 
arrested for speaking to an assembly in violation of an in- 
tolerant Act, passed in the time of Queen Elizabeth, " for 
the suppression of seditious conventicles," which had been 
revived and enforced against the Quakers. (The full text of 
this Act will be found in Sewel's " History of the Quakers," 
copied from an old volume of Penn's " Life and Writings," 
compiled and published in 1722.) 

The prisoners were brought before the mayor and re- 
corder, and were called to plead to the indictment, which 
charged them and divers other persons with having " un- 
lawfully and tumultuously met, with force and arms, etc." 
They made a general denial of the charges brought against 
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them, and on receiving a promise from the court that no 
advantage would be taken of them, and that they should 
have a fair hearing and liberty to make their own defence 
(as they had employed no counsel), they plead " not guilty 
in manner and form indicted." 

The jury having been sworn and witnesses examined, 
the recorder, finding the evidence insufficient to convict, 
turned to Captain Mead, saying, " What say you, Mr. Mead ? 
Were you there ?" To whom the captain replied, " It is a 
maxim in your own law that no man is bound to accuse 
himself, and why dost thou offer to ensnare me with such a 
question ?" The recorder answered, " Hold your tongue ; I 
did not go about to ensnare you." 

Penn took advantage of a moment's silence to address the 
court. "I will affirm," said he, "that I have broken no 
law, nor am I guilty of the indictment that is laid to my 
charge, and to the end that the bench, the jury, and myself, 
and those who hear us, may have a direct understanding of 
this procedure, I desire you would let me know by what law 
it is you prosecute me, and upon what law you ground my 
indictment?" 

To which the recorder replied, " It is the common law." 
Then said Penn, " What is that common law ?" 
The recorder replied, " I will not go over so many ad- 
judged cases, which we call common law, to answer your 
curiosity." 

" Well," said Penn, " this answer I am sure is very far 
short of my question, for if it be common it should not be so 
hard to produce. If the Lord Coke in his * Institutes* be of 
any consideration, he tells us 'that common law is com- 
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mon right/ and that common right is the great Charter 
privileges confirmed by 9 Henry III., 29; 25 Edward I., 
etc." 

" Sir/' said the recorder, " you are an impertinent, trouble- 
some fellow, and it is not for the honor of the court to suffer 
you to go on." 

Penn. " I have asked but one question, and you have not 
answered me, though the rights and privileges of every 
Englishman are concerned in it." 

Recorder. " If I should suffer you to ask questions till 
to-morrow morning, you would never be the wiser." 

Penn was not easily disconcerted, and quickly replied, 
" That's according as the answers are. I do not design to 
affront the court, but to plainly tell you that in denying me 
the oyer of the law you say I have broken, is to deny me 
the right of every Englishman." 

Recorder. " We must not stand to hear you all night ; take 
him to the Bale dock !" and into the Bale dock he was rudely 
removed. 

Captain Mead then attempted to address the jury in his 
defence, denying that the meeting was either a riot or un- 
lawful assembly, when he was interrupted by the mayor, 
who roughly declared, " that he was an enemy to the law, 
and deserved to have his tongue cut out /' he was also sent 
to the Bale dock, and the court proceeded to charge the 
jury in their absence; this they both openly declared to be 
arbitrary and not in accordance with law, whereupon the 
bailiff" was ordered to confine them in a foul cell called the 
" Stink hole," where they remained until recalled to hear 
the jury's verdict. The charge of the court, it seems, had 
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little weight with the jury. Penn "was found guilty of 
speaking in Gracious Street." 

Mayor. " Is that all ? Was it not an unlawful assembly ?" 

Foreman. ** My lord, that is all I have in commission." 

Mayor. " You had as well say nothing." 

Penn demanded that the clerk be required to record the 
verdict. To the jury he said, " You are Englishmen ; mind 
your privileges, give not away your rights." 

The mayor ordered the bailiff " to stop his mouth ; bring 
fetters and stake him to the ground." 

Penn replied, " Do your pleasure ; I matter not your 
fetters." 

The mayor and recorder then took occasion to vilify the 
jury in the most violent and offensive language. They were 
threatened with confinement without meat, drink, fire, or 
tobacco. The recorder declaring, "it will never be well 
with us till something like the Spanish Inquisition be in 
England." 

After being locked up two days and nights, the jury ren- 
dered a verdict acquitting both Penn and Mead from the 
charge, " as in manner and form indicted." This gave great 
satisfaction to the assembly. The prisoners then demanded 
their liberty, but were ordered to be confined in prison for 
the non-payment of the fines for contempt of court, and it 
is stated the jury were also sent to Newgate on a similar 
charge. 

This remarkable trial is given in full in Penn*s " Life and 
Writings," before referred to. I have been obliged to omit 
the most of it, and abridge the passages I have quoted, by 
which it has lost much of its force. 
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Penn was at this time greatly distressed on account of the 
illness of his father, who had been confined to his house for 
some months. He had become entirely reconciled to his 
son, and on receiving an affectionate letter from him, written 
in Newgate prison, he would at once have paid the fine im- 
posed and set him free, but Penn would not permit that to 
be done. He wrote to the admiral, " I entreat thee not to 
purchase my liberty ; they have so overshot themselves, that 
the generality of people must detest them, and they will re- 
pent of their proceedings. I am a prisoner notoriously 
against law." 

The admiral's condition growing much worse, and feeling 
he had not long to live, his desire to see his son so worried 
him that he sent money privately, by a friend, to pay the 
fines of William and his companion, Captain Mead, and they 
were informed they were free to leave the prison. 

From Newgate Penn hastened to the bedside of his 
father, who commended the course he had taken, and ex- 
horted him to let nothing in this wprld tempt him to wrong 
his conscience, " which will give peace at home and be a 
feast in the day of trouble." Said he, *' Afflictions make 
wise." The admiral knew well the temper of the times, and 
that his son*s firm determination to suffer persecution rather 
than yield to the arbitrary and illegal usage of a bigoted 
and subservient magistracy would bring him into trouble ; 
and, though exhorting him not to wrong his conscience, he 
had sent to his friend, the Duke of York, his dying request, 
that he would use his influence with the king in his son's 
behalf. 

After the death of his father Penn came into possession 
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of a good estate, affording him an ample income, a large 
part of which was used in relieving the necessities of the 
poor, as his personal wants were few and his habits inex- 
pensive. 

During the troublous times that followed through the 
intrigues of Charles, England, in alliance with France, its 
natural enemy, engaged in an unholy war with Holland, in 
which the Dutch proved more than a match for them. 
De Ruyter and Tromp attacked and destroyed the allied 
fleets, and William of Orange, the young Stadtholder, out- 
manoeuvred the wily French king. The alliance was soon 
broken and the war ended ingloriously for England. 

Charles thus lost favor with Parliament, and the proposed 
marriage of his brother, the Duke of York, with the Catholic 
Princess of Modena, which had been vainly opposed, was 
an additional cause of dissension, and during the next seven 
years, says Bancroft, " the king and Parliament were in a 
continual contest, the troubles at home and abroad kept the 
nation in a constant turmoil. Plots and conspiracies, some 
real, others imaginary, created universal alarm and sus- 
picion." 

The persecution of the Quakers was by no means relieved 
by these diversions ; the commotion seemed to have excited 
in their enemies a desire for fresh attacks. Penn was kept 
busily engaged in controversial writing, or speaking in 
defence of the principles of his sect, which was subjected 
to the most absurd and malignant misrepresentations. The 
Friends believing that war was wholly at variance with the 
spirit of the gospel of peace, could not conscientiously bear 
arms ; holding, also, that the words of Christ, " Swear not 
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at all/' were applicable to all oaths, — even the " oath of 
allegiance," — ^they insisted that their solemn affirmation 
should be taken and considered as binding in law on them, 
as an oath on those who were not conscientiously scrupulous 
as to swearing. 

Penn, being again arrested and having refused to take the 
oath of allegiance, which he knew was offered by the court 
to entrap him, was again thrown into prison. During his 
imprisonment, which continued for six months, under the 
most unfavorable circumstances, as all prisons at that time 
were notoriously foul and loathsome, he wrote several re- 
ligious works, which established his reputation not only as 
an able writer, but as an upright and loyal citizen. Among 
his most important publications, soon after his release, was 
a *' Treatise on Oaths," addressed to the king and Parlia- 
ment, in which he introduced many passages from the testi- 
monies of Christian fathers, doctors, confessors, and martyrs, 
in dislike of swearing. 

In pursuance of his great purpose, we next find him at the 
head of a delegation of Friends chosen to meet a committee 
of Parliament, which had been appointed to consider their 
application to be relieved from this and other grievances. 
At length the House of Commons, being convinced that the 
refusal of " P'riends" to take the oath was owing entirely to 
their religious scruples, in the year 1678 inserted a clause 
for their relief in a bill that passed the House of Commons ; 
but before it was acted on by the House of Lords, Par- 
liament was suddenly prorogued, and the bill thus defeated. 
About this time, Penn, in company with George Fox, Robert 
Barclay, and one or two other Friends, visited Germany and 
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Holland on a religious mission. A very interesting account 
of their travels on foot and by boat is given in Janney's 
" Life of Penn," especially of his reception at Herwarden by 
the Princess Elizabeth of the Rhine, who with her friend, 
the Countess de Homes, became disciples of his simple faith 
and form of worship, and with whom he afterwards kept up 
a correspondence on religious subjects. 

In the year 1675, Penn seems to have first become inter- 
ested in American affairs, when he consented to act as ref- 
eree between John Fenwick and Edward Byllinge, the former 
having acquired by purchase, as trustee for Byllinge and his 
assigns, a half-interest in the province of New Jersey. After 
a thorough examination of the case, Penn rendered an award 
allotting to Fenwick a part of the territory in dispute in 
West New Jersey, with which he was not at first satisfied, 
but the matter was adjusted by Penn without an appeal to 
court. Fenwick embarked with his family and some of 
their friends and took possession of the land assigned him, 
making a settlement at a pleasant place on the Delaware 
River, which he named Salem. This was the first English 
ship that came to the west shore of New Jersey, and for a 
long time, says Janney, no other followed. 

Byllinge became involved in financial difficulties, and of- 
fered to transfer his interest in West New Jersey to his cred- 
itors, and by an agreement the assignment was made to Wil- 
liam Penn, Gowen Laurie, and Nicholas Lucas, trustees. In 
1676, a deed of partition and settlement between Sir George 
Carteret, one of the assignees of the Duke of York, the pro- 
prietor of the province, and the trustees above named, was 
executed, by which Carteret retained his title to East New 
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Jersey, including the settled parts on the Passaic and Rari- 
tan Rivers ; and to Penn and his coadjutors, trustees of 
Byllinge, was assigned the unsettled part of the province 
extending to the Delaware River, called West New Jersey. 
Proposals for the settlement of this territory were published, 
and in the years 1677-78 five vessels, with about eight hun- 
dred emigrants, many of them Quakers, sailed for the prov- 
ince, and with them commissioners having authority to buy 
land from the Indians and to organize a government. The 
commissioners, halting at New Castle to renew supplies, en- 
gaged interpreters from among the Swedes, and proceeded 
up the Delaware as far as Chygoes Island, and laid out a 
town on the east bank of the Delaware River, now called 
Burlington, but named by them " Bridlington.*' 

It is said that "ten years before, when proposals were 
issued for settlement in this province, each emigrant was 
required to provide himself with a good musket, powder, 
and ball" (conquest by peaceful methods was not character- 
istic of the Anglo-Saxon race) ; but the Quakers, coming 
among the Indians in quite a different spirit, were met with- 
out fear or suspicion. 

The colonists made it their first care on landing to estab- 
lish a place for meetings of worship and for Christian in- 
struction. The ill effect of the traffic in ardent spirits with 
the Indians was apparent, and the colony resolved to put an 
end to it. The Indians admitted the traffic was hurtful to 
them. " When we drink," said one of their kings, " it 
makes us mad, and we know not what we do. Strong 
liquor was first sold to us by the Dutch ; and they were 
blind. They had no eyes, but this people have eyes ; they 
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can see, and we are glad such a people have come among 
us." By faithfully following their convictions of duty in 
this and other respects, the settlers were blessed with an 
unusual degree of prosperity. 

Penn became subsequently one of the proprietors of East 
New Jersey (Janney, p. 162), and his participation in the 
affairs of this province and his intercourse with his country- 
men who had travelled in America, added greatly to his 
knowledge of the country, which was further increased by 
his friendly relations with George Fox after his return in 
1673 from a religious mission to Barbadoes and to the 
" Friends in Maryland," thence travelling northward through 
the forests near the sea-coast to New England and back 
again, going as far south as Carolina, preaching in many 
places, and keeping a faithful journal of his travels. This 
journal was afterwards published with a preface by Penn. 

With all this information from reliable sources, he was 
well prepared to open negotiations with the king and his 
brother, the Duke of York, for a grant of territory in ex- 
change for a debt of the government to the estate of his 
father of ;^i 5,000. This claim was admitted to be just, and 
Charles II., always in straitened circumstances, doubtless 
readily consented to settle it in the way proposed. 

The west bank of the Delaware River was held to be a 
part of the territory already granted with the Jerseys to the 
Duke of York by the king, and the duke's consent having 
been first obtained, other objections caused further delay in 
the settlement : Lord Baltimore claimed that the southern 
boundary encroached upon his province. This question 
was referred to Lord Chief-Justice North. Finally, on his 
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rendering a decision as to the boundary between the prov- 
inces of Pennsylvania and Maryland, the king affixed his 
signature to the patent which granted to Penn " all the land 
west of the Delaware River from 1 2 Miles North of New 
Castle to the 43° of North Latitude, the said land to extend 
westward 5° in Longitude." This document, dated March 
4, 168 1, is preserved in the office of the Secretary of State 
at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. (Janney, pages 164, 165.) 

On receiving his patent, Penn, as proprietor and governor 
of the province, at once issued proposals for its colonization. 
The following letter was addressed to the Swedes, Dutch, 
and English inhabitants of the province : 

**My Friends, — I wish you all happiness here and hereafter. 
These are to let you know that it has pleased God in his Providence 
to cast you within my lot and care ; it is a business though I never 
undertook before. God has given me an understanding of my duty 
and an honest mind to do it uprightly. I hope you will not be trou- 
bled at your change and the King's choice, for you are now fixed at 
the mercy of no Governor that comes to make his fortune great. 
You shall be governed by Laws of your own making and live a free 
and, if you will, a sober and industrious people. I shall not usurp 
the right of any, or oppress his person ; God has furnished me a 
better resolution, and has given me his grace to keep it. In short, 
whatever sober and free men can reasonably desire for the security 
and improvement of their own happiness, I shall heartily comply 
with. God direct you in the way of righteousness and therein pros- 
per you and your children after you. I am your true friend, 

"Wm. Penn. 
" 2d Mo. (called April, old style), 1681." 

" Such," says Bancroft, " were the pledges of the Quaker 
sovereign on assuming the government. It is the duty of 
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history to state that during his long reign these pledges 
were redeemed ; he never refused the freemen of Pennsyl- 
vania a reasonable desire." 

The Duke of York desired to retain the three lower 
counties (now the State of Delaware), which he claimed 
had been granted to him as an appendage to the Dutch col- 
ony of New York. The title to this territory was in dis- 
pute ; Lord Baltimore, the proprietor of Maryland, claiming 
the entire peninsula from the fortieth degree of north lati- 
tude to the Virginia line as a part of his province. His 
agents had on several occasions attempted by force to dis- 
possess the Dutch and Swedes of their settlements both at 
Lewes and at New Castle. Baltimore's claim was not ad- 
mitted, and, after much negotiation, the Duke of York con- 
senting to grant the lower counties to Penn, these were 
conveyed to him by two deeds of feoffment, thus giving him 
title to all the territory south of the forty-third degree of 
north latitude, on the western and southern banks of the 
Delaware River and Bay to the Atlantic. 

Soon after this settlement was completed, the proprietor 
made his arrangements to visit his colony. He had the year 
before sent with the first emigrants his cousin. Captain Wil- 
liam Markham, to act as his deputy. Markham's commis- 
sion was dated April lO, 1681 ; he was charged with instruc- 
tions to call a council to consist of nine members, to set 
bounds between him and his neighbors, to establish courts, 
appoint justices and a sheriff for the suppression of tumults, 
etc., in short, to organize a government under the proprie- 
tary. Penn, with one hundred others, mostly Friends, em- 
barked at Deal, August 30, 1682, on the ship "Welcome," 
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three hundred tons burden. During the long passage of 
nearly two months the small-pox made its appearance on 
board, and of this loathsome disease thirty persons died at 
sea. Penn did everything possible in a crowded ship for 
the relief of the sufferers, and contributed much to their 
comfort. 

The " Welcome" arrived at New Castle on the 28th of 
October. The sad incidents of the voyage gave Penn but 
little time to prepare for the reception that awaited him. 
The population of New Castle, consisting of three distinct 
nationalities, were united in resisting the claim of Lord Bal- 
timore to their territory, and equally unanimous in extend- 
ing an enthusiastic welcome to the new proprietor. 

Upon his landing, the deeds of feoffment from the Duke of 
York were exhibited, and Penn was conducted to the court- 
house, where he delivered a short address, explaining to the 
people his purpose in coming, and the nature and principles 
of the government he proposed to establish. On the follow- 
ing day he received formally from the magistracy and peo- 
ple possession of the town and country, " by delivery of 
turf, twig and water, and soil of the River." 

He next went to Upland, changing the name to Chester, 
to gratify his friend Pearson, in remembrance of his native 
city. Penn appointed a time for meeting the Indians and 
prominent residents of New Castle and the adjoining terri- 
tory, and on November 2 he held court at that place, the 
first over which he presided as governor. 

After transacting other business he addressed the assem- 
blage, assuring them they should enjoy the same privileges 
as those of the province of Pennsylvania, and would be 
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governed by such laws as they or their representatives 
would consent to, and promised at an early time to call an 
Assembly. Soon after this Penn received by his deputy, 
Markham, formal possession of the lower counties on the 
Delaware as far south as the Atlantic. 

From Chester, the governor, accompanied by some of his 
friends, went in a barge to the site of the new city at the 
mouth of the Schuylkill River. He had given written in- 
structions to commissioners, a year before his arrival, '*^ to 
lay out a city at a convenient place on the Delaware River 
at the mouth of a creek navigable well inland, and at such 
place to lay off ten thousand acres, contiguous, affording 
ample space for houses and side lots for grass and shade 
trees, making a green country town," etc. To this city he 
gave the name Philadelphia, called, appropriately, " the city 
of brotherly love.*' 

The site for the city had been fixed by .the commissioners, 
but little progress had been made in building, or in laying 
out streets, and many changes were made in the city plan 
under Penn's personal supervision. There was a larger 
settlement at Shackamaxon, a short distance above, where 
meetings of worship were held, which he attended ; and at 
this place he met a large multitude of Indians, as well as 
white people, all desirous of offering him the best entertain- 
ment the country would afford. Though Penn had obtained 
from the king letters patent, and from the Duke of York 
deeds of feoffment, conveying to him a territory of vast 
dimensions^ he felt in his conscience that the land was not 
theirs to give. He had taken the same view when appointed 
one of the trustees of Byllinge, in West New Jersey, who 
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held under the grant of the Duke of York. His words 
were, "The soil is not his to give, 'tis the natives by the jus 
gentium, the law of nations." In pursuance of these just 
views, after settling the Swedish claim, he desired a meeting 
with the Indians, and the neighboring tribes .were invited to 
meet him in council about the last of November. The 
place fixed upon for the council was under the famous elm 
tree that stood in Kensington. The assemblage was not- 
ably striking and picturesque, as represented by the great 
American painter, Benjamin West. The ceremonies were 
conducted in a decorous manner suitable to the occasion. 
Taminend, the noted chief, decorated with the emblems of 
kingly power, standing near the council fire, announced 
through his interpreter to Penn that they were assembled 
to hear him. In his address Penn reiterated the sentiments 
he had before expressed in letters and messages sent by his 
agents to the heads of the tribes : " The people who come 
with me are a just, plain, and honest people, that neither 
make war upon others, nor fear war from others, because 
they will be just. It is not our custom to use hostile 
weapons against our fellow-creatures, for which reason we 
have come unarmed. The Great Spirit, who knows the in- 
most thoughts of men, knows that I and my friends have a 
hearty desire to live in peace and friendship with you, so 
that no advantage is to be taken on either side, but all to be 
openness, brotherhood, and love." Such were the words of 
the new law-giver. 

The Indian orator, taking him by the hand, pledged the 
tribes to ** kindness and good neighborhood so long as the 
sun and moon should endure." And this treaty, of which 
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there was no written record, says Voltaire, *' was never 
sworn to and never broken." 

Forty-six years after this event, Governor Gordon, in a 
speech to an assembly of the same tribes, told them, " their 
friend and father William Penn ever entertained a warm 
affection for them, and enjoined on the governors of his 
province to treat them as his children, and he so continued 
this love for them until his death." 

Penn in his intercourse with the Indians was free and un- 
ceremonious ; his high principles of personal and political 
freedom, and respect for the rights of man, extended even 
to the untutored tribes. He was not unmindful of the 
mental and moral culture of the natives and their instincts 
of a Deity. " The poor savage people," said he, " believe 
in God and the soul without the aid of metaphysics." 

Their hearts and minds were open to receive his offers of 
friendship and fair dealing, and for a hundred years, says 
the Moravian historian, Heckewelder, the speeches of their 
great friend " Onas" were as household words ; " written on 
the bark of the birch-tree, they were spread out in shady 
places to be read over and over again." 

To the student of American history it will be interest- 
ing to note the influence on subsequent legislation in this 
country of the truly republican plan of government framed 
by Penn, with the assistance of his not less distinguished 
than unfortunate friend, Algernon Sidney. In the preface 
to this constitution, he says, " I do not find a model in the 
world that time and place and some singular emergencies 
have not necessarily altered, nor is it easy to frame a civil 
government that shall serve all places alike." 
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" For the matter of liberty," said Penn, " I propose that 
which is extraordinary, to leave myself and my successors 
no power of doing mischief, that the will of one man may 
not hinder the good of the whole country." 

I will here also quote Penn*s law of religious toleration. 

" That all persons living in this province who confess and 
acknowledge the one Almighty and Eternal God to be the 
Creator, upholder and ruler of the world, and that hold 
themselves obliged in conscience to live peaceably and justly 
in civil society, shall in nowise be molested or prejudiced 
for their religious persuasion or practice in matters of faith 
or worship." 

The plan of government provided for a Governor, a Pro- 
vincial Council of seventy-two persons, and a General As- 
sembly, not to exceed two hundred, to be elected by ballot, 
not by " freeholders alone, but every artificer or other resi- 
dent that paid ' scot and lot' to the government was entitled 
to vote." 

Religious toleration founded on the inherent right of man 
to worship God according to the dictates of his conscience ; 
murder the only crime punishable with death ; the absence 
of any provision for the perpetuation of distinctions of 
rank ; the abrogation of the privileges under the English 
law of primogeniture ; prison reform ; all prisons for con- 
victs to be workhouses ; the erection and order for public 
schools and encouragement of useful sciences, inventions, 
and trades, were all distinguishing features of this first 
truly American constitution and code of laws. Thus was 
a free representative government established on the soil 
of Pennsylvania and Delaware nearly one hundred years 
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• 

before the Declaration of Independence. (See Bancroft, 
page 384.) 

Under the mild and beneficent government of Penn the 
province was being rapidly peopled. On the 29th of Decem- 
ber, 1682, he writes to a friend in England, " that of twenty- 
three ships none had miscarried, making swift passages, 
seldom longer than six weeks.*' These vessels discharged 
their living freight upon the banks of the Delaware, and 
with lighter hearts than most of them had ever known they 
shook off the shackles of the old world, and with willing 
hands stood ready to take part with the toiling multitude 
in clearing the forest and planting crops under the most 
unfavorable conditions. From rough exposure and a scanty 
living at first, they developed a character and strength of 
purpose aptly fitting to the race that was laying the founda- 
tion of a free nation. 

Penn loved the quiet of these great forests. " Oh !" said 
he, " how sweet is the quiet of these parts, freed from the 
anxious and troublesome solicitations, hurries, and perplex- 
ities of woful Europe.** 

Fortunate had it been for this good man if his family had 
joined him in this sweet land; had he been content to re- 
main away from the troubles and turmoil of England, dis- 
graced by the grossly licentious and profligate reign of 
Charles II., from how many an anxious hour and sore dis- 
appointment he would have been spared. During the fol- 
lowing year, 1683, the governor travelled over a large part 
of his province east of the Susquehanna River ; he studied 
the character of its soils and its natural productions; he 
visited the Indians in their settlements and learned to con- 
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verse with them in their own language ; he gathered much 
information and many facts, and he wrote a most interesting 
and admirable letter to " The Free Society of Traders," in 
which he gave a description of the country, the diversity of 
its soils, the varieties of nut-bearing and other forest trees, 
the capabilities of the province, and the habits and customs 
of the natives. Taking a practical view of the needs of the 
colonists, he suggested the introduction of new varieties of 
seeds and plants, and gave thought and attention to the im- 
provement of the native products. The limits of my sketch 
will not permit me to dwell longer on this letter, but its 
perusal will richly repay any one interested in the early 
settlements on the Delaware. More fortunate than the 
"Acadians of Nova Scotia," this settlement of Quakers 
lived in quietude and peace, leaving to their descendants 
happy homes and a grand future. 

At this time Philadelphia contained near three hundred 
houses, and the population was estimated at twenty-five 
hundred. " In the province there were over three thousand 
of Swedish and Dutch extraction, and of native Indians 
about six thousand, divided into ten tribes, all united by a 
league of amity with all the English in America." 

The province was singularly free from the superstition 
which at that time had assumed the form of a popular de- 
lusion in the New England colonies as also in old England, 
where grave and learned men gave countenance to active 
persecution for witchcraft. It is recorded that but one case 
was brought to trial before the provincial council; the 
charge was against one Margaret Mattison for bewitching a 
cow and causing the death of a calf. The jury, after hear- 
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ing the evidence of Annakae Coolin and others, brought in 
a verdict of " guilty of the common fame of being a witch, 
but not guilty in manner and form as she stands indicted." 

The governor sat in the case; he reprimanded the 
woman for her turbulent behavior, and, oo giving bail to 
keep the peace, she was set free. 

Penn*s earnest desire to come to an amicable agreement 
with Lord Baltimore on the vexed dispute in relation to the 
boundary lines meeting with no encouragement, and learn- 
ing that Baltimore had gone to England to prosecute his 
claim to the three lower counties, he determined to follow 
him. Commissioning the provincial council to act in his 
stead, and leaving his personal affairs in the care of Mark- 
ham and his faithful steward Harrison, he embarked on 
the 1 2th of August, 1684, taking with him the good-will and 
blessings of the whole people ; and, after an uneventful voy- 
age of fifty-five days, he landed in Sussex, England, near 
his own home. After a few days of quiet enjoyment with 
his family, Penn waited upon the king and the Duke of 
York. By the latter he was received graciously, but the 
king he found greatly changed, " morose and stem, espe- 
cially against dissenters.** With his usual disregard of his 
personal interests or personal safety, Penn brought to the 
king's attention, through the Duke of York, the barbarities 
and cruelties to which his subjects, innocent of any criminal 
act, were subjected. True to his principles, he advocated 
openly liberty of conscience and religious toleration. By 
his timely interference many were released from prison, and 
among others pardoned was one Richard Vickers, an honest 
man of good reputation and estate, under sentence of death 
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for disobedience to the old statute, thirty-five of Queen 
Elizabeth, " for the crime of worshipping God in his own 
way, and refusing to abjure by oath a crime he had never 
committed, as he could not conscientiously swear at all." 

In the month of February, 1685, Charles II. died, and 
James succeeded to the throne. The tolerant principles pro- 
fessed by James, and his long personal friendship for Penn, 
led him very naturally to hope for clemency towards those 
of his belief who were yet in prison ; but, alas, those who 
wait on princes meet with many delays. 

The ill-advised rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth, a 
natural son of Charles, which was little more than a raid, 
easily quelled, was used as a pretext, by the notorious Jef- 
freys and a subservient magistracy, to condemn without 
mercy hundreds who were charged with disloyalty, and the 
only means of escaping the vengeance of the corrupt judge 
and court was " by the purchase of pardons, at an exorbi- 
tant price." In a letter from Penn to James Harrison at 
this time, referring to these victims of tyranny, he says, 
" About three hundred hanged in diverse towns in the west, 
and a thousand to be transported. I begged twenty of the 
king. Colonel Holmes, young Hays, the two Hewlings, 
Lark and Hix ministers executed, the Keeper dead and 
Lord Jeffreys Chief Justice, etc." 

Penn was perhaps the only man in the realm who dared 
to approach the king and courageously plead the cause of 
a suffering people. Charlewood Lawton, an honest and in- 
dependent gentleman, who would not accept a magistracy 
or other office though offered by the king, speaks of Penn*s 
good offices in getting people out of trouble at this junc- 
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ture, saying, " Mr. Penn gave the greatest proofs as well of 
his integrity as good nature, for he was not only helping 
every man out of his troubles, and busy in getting particu- 
lar pardons, but daily pressing for a real general one/' 
(*' Memoirs of Historical Society of Pennsylvania," vol. iii., 
part 2.) King James was incapable of comprehending 
Penn's liberal policy, though influenced in some degree 
by his arguments; but, mainly by other motives, in the 
year 1685 proclaimed a general pardon to all who were 
in prison on account of " conscientious dissent," by which 
thousands were set at liberty, and among them fourteen 
hundred Friends, many of whom had been separated from 
their families twelve or fifteen years. For this act he re- 
ceived the formal thanks of the Society, in an address by 
Penn, which was acknowledged by the king, saying, among 
other things, '* It was always his principle, that conscience 
ought not to be forced." This pardon was followed by a 
declaration for liberty of conscience and the suspension of 
the tests. (Text of this proclamation in SeweFs ** History 
of the Quakers," page 670.) The proclamation was based 
on the dispensing power of the sovereign^ which was looked 
upon with suspicion and distrust by the hierarchy, and not 
only opposed on the ground of the king having exceeded 
his authority in suspending the laws, but he was charged 
with an attempt to overthrow the Church of England to 
pave the way for the establishment of the Catholic Church, 
of which he was an avowed communicant. This brought 
on a hot contention with the bishops ; they refused to com- 
ply with an order of the king's council to have the decla- 
ration read in the churches after divme service. James 
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became highly incensed and committed the bishops to the 
Tower. Penn had advised moderation and pressed the 
king to set them at liberty. James obstinately refused all 
intercession, and Penn, who was known to be a friend of the 
king, was looked upon with suspicion and shared his un- 
popularity. 

The bishops were brought to trial and acquitted. A 
great crowd attended the trial, and the result was announced 
amidst the shouts and plaudits of the people. 

This act of James was followed by the desertion of almost 
every man of consequence at court. His son-in-law, William 
of Orange, having been secretly invited to come to England 
as the protector of the Protestant religion, landed at Torbay 
with an army, and was joined by a part of the king's forces. 
James made fruitless efforts to gather support, but the de- 
fection was universal ; under these trying circumstances he 
was said to have lost self-control, and, being told that his 
favorite daughter Anne, and her husband, Prince George of 
Denmark, had joined the invaders, he exclaimed, " God help 
me ; my own children have forsaken me." 

In this sad plight, knowing that his only safety was in 
flight, he made hasty preparations, and, first sending away 
the queen and her infant, he soon followed them to France. 
A convention of the estates of the realm met, and the throne 
was declared vacant. 

In the month of February, 1689, William, Prince of 
Orange, and Mary were crowned king and queen of Great 
Britain. After these events Penn*s fortunes were greatly 
changed. In the absence of William, Queen Mary gave ear 
to the enemies of Penn ; he was charged with being a Jesuit 

3 
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and with having instigated all the unpopular acts oi the late 
king. A letter from James to Penn, which appealed to him 
for his assistance, had been intercepted. This was consid- 
ered sufficient ground for his arrest He desired to be 
taken before the king, which was granted. He was asked 
" why King James wrote to him." Penn replied, " It was 
impossible for him to prevent James writing to him if he 
chose; he frankly admitted he loved the late king; he 
had been under great obligations for favors shown him by 
James ; though he could not agree with him in his acts con- 
cerning the state, he would be glad to do him any private 
service, but he had never had the wickedness to think of as- 
sisting to restore the crown which had fallen from his head." 

William knew Penn, who had been sent on a mission by 
King James to consult with him when Prince of Orange, 
as James desired to have his approval of the declaration of 
liberty of conscience and repeal of the Test Act before that 
ill-fated step was taken. 

He had a high respect for Penn's liberal views, and in lis- 
tening to his defence on this occasion was so much im- 
pressed by his frankness and sincerity that he would have 
discharged him at once, but, objection being made by some 
members of the council, he was required to give bail for his 
appearance at the next term, at which time no one appeared 
against him and he was honorably acquitted. 

King William's respect for religious toleration and for a 
representative government were quite as liberal as Penn 
could wish, and if there had been free intercourse between 
them they would have arrived at a good understanding and 
possibly a close friendship. 
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In the first year of his reign (1689) the Act of Toleration 
was passed by Parliament and was approved by the king. 
It provided that none of the penal laws should be construed 
to extend to dissenters who should take the oath to the 
present government, and a clause was inserted for the relief 
of members of the Society of Friends, accepting from them 
instead of an oath a solemn promise to be faithful to the 
king and queen. The king was called upon to defend the 
integrity of his government, which was threatened by the 
invasion of Ireland by James and his French allies. The 
queen was thus left at the head of affairs in England. 
Mary was not at ease on the throne of her father ; she was 
suspicious, and the enemies of Penn, who seemed bent on 
his ruin, brought against him many charges, and one Wil- 
liam Fuller accused him with being concerned with others 
in a conspiracy against the government. On this charge 
he was again arrested and thrown into prison, but when 
brought before the court for examination the charge was 
found to be groundless, and he was set at liberty. " Fuller, 
the accuser, was denounced in Parliament as a cheat and 
impostor." To avoid further annoyance Penn found it ad- 
visable to withdraw from public life, and for several years 
lived in seclusion. He could not be idle, but during his 
retirement wrote several religious works which have still 
great weight with the people of his faith. About this time 
his faithful wife died, the wife who had tenderly sympa- 
thized with him in all his troubles, and to whom he had ad- 
dressed that most touching and beautiful letter, on his de- 
parture from England for America, which is often quoted. 
This was indeed a sore affliction and a sad be 
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In addition to his domestic grief, the affairs of the govern- 
ment of his province in America, where harmony no longer 
prevailed, greatly troubled him. Disagreements arose in 
the Assembly between the members of the Pennsylvania 
province and those from the territories, as the Delaware 
counties were called. The population of the province had 
greatly increased, and, either through jealousy or a feeling 
that their rights and privileges, especially in the appoint- 
ment of judges and other officers, were not respected, the 
members from the territories withdrew, and in 169 1 set up 
a separate government, choosing Markham as lieutenant- 
governor. 

The dissensions in the colonial Assembly were greatly 
magnified in England, and, pending an inquiry into the state 
of the proprietary, the government was withdrawn from 
Penn by the crown, and Benjamin Fletcher, governor ot 
New York, was made captain-general, and assumed the 
executive control, reuniting the three lower counties with the 
province. Governor Fletcher made a requisition on Penn- 
sylvania for men and money to aid in defending the prov- 
ince of New York against the French and Indians who 
threatened war, but the Assembly answered that they were 
at peace with the Indians, and would not vote to contribute 
either men or money. Taminay or Taminend, the great 
chief of the Delawares, said, " Indians did not want to have 
anything to do with war, but to live in peace and con- 
cord as they had lived with their neighbors the Friends." 
Fletcher, finding all his efforts to persuade or control the 
Assembly unsuccessful, returned to New York, and in the 
winter of 1693-94 Penn was reinstated. This was brought 
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about by a change in the king's council, into which several 
of Penn's influential friends having been appointed, among 
others Henry Sidney, they lost no time in interceding for 
him, and when the hardship of his case was brought to the 
king's attention, William answered, " Mr. Penn is my old 
acquaintance ; he may follow his business as freely as ever ; 
I have nothing to say against him." And in August, 1694, 
a patent for the restoration of his province was issued. 
Queen Mary died in the same year. 

Penn, having been freed from the vexatious charges that 
had caused his retirement, would have gone immediately to 
his province ; but in the disturbance and turmoil of recent 
years the income from his estate at home had greatly dimin- 
ished, the colony had contributed but little to his support, 
and his rents were paid grudgingly. 

He married a second time in 1696, and spent several 
years travelling in Germany on a religious mission and in 
the management of his estate in Ireland. About the first 
of September, 1699, releasing himself from his affairs at 
home, he embarked with his wife and young daughter Le- 
titia on board the ship " Canterbury," at Cowes, for Amer- 
ica, and after a tedious voyage of three months, arrived 
safely at Chester in December. The governor brought with 
him as his secretary James Logan, who became afterwards 
distinguished in the administration of the colonial govern- 
ment, and for his voluminous correspondence and other 
writings, which form no inconsiderable part of the colonial 
history. The proprietor found the number of houses in his 
favorite city of Philadelphia increased to about seven hun- 
dred, with four thousand inhabitants. He was everywhere 
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greeted with demonstrations of joy by all classes of the 
people. He remained in town during the winter, and then 
removed to his mansion at Pennsbury, near the falls of 
Delaware River, a few miles above Bristol. 

This estate comprised six thousand acres of forest, not 
more than ten acres cleared and planted, and here the house 
was erected on the highest ground, a large building, sixty 
feet front and of sufficient depth to afford ample accommo- 
dations for the governor's family and guests, of whom there 
were many, for he dispensed a liberal hospitality. 

The Indians assembled here, and councils were held in 
the great hall or on the lawn, where they performed their 
canticles or wild dances and were feasted. The ground 
sloped to the river, and was handsomely laid out and ter- 
raced ; vistas were opened through the surrounding wood- 
land to give distant views. 

Doubtless the governor's table was well supplied. There 
was an abundance of game, and, as he wrote to his friends, 
" the country was unexceptionable, the air exceeding sweet, 
clear, and healthy, and provisions, both meat and drink, 
good and plentiful." He had sent to his steward, Harrison, 
a skilful gardener, and also a French vigneron, to train the 
vines and improve the native grapes and test their quality 
for making wine. 

He had come prepared to remain a long time in his prov- 
ince, and brought with him saddles for his wife and little 
daughter, and also a coach, which was but seldom used, as 
travelling was either on horseback by the forest roads or on 
the river by boat. He frequently made friendly visits to the 
Indian chiefs and sat and talked with the natives, and, it is 
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said, joined in the athletic sports of the young men. He 
sometimes took longer journeys to visit the governors of 
the adjoining provinces, for he greatly desired to maintain 
friendly intercourse and kindly relations with all his neigh- 
bors. 

Penn's gentle disposition was often sorely tried by the 
wrangling and dissensions between the representatives ot 
the province and the members of the Assembly from the 
three lower counties. He told the latter it had cost him 
a large sum of money (;^300o) to make them one ; that it 
was done at their earnest solicitation, and their desire for a 
separation from the province at a time when Parliament had 
under consideration a bill for the abrogation of their char- 
ter privileges would be used by the enemies of the colonial 
charter as an evidence of their incapacity to administer the 
government, and that it should be annexed to the crown. 
The members from the territories were not convinced by 
his argument. They answered, they were great suflFerers 
by the Act of Union. The governor then told them " they 
were free to separate, but it must be on amicable terms." 
The members then withdrew, and at the next meeting of 
the Assembly, 1701, Delaware was not represented. In 
1704 a separate Assembly was elected, and met at New 
Castle, and from that time the three lower counties con- 
tinued to hold assemblies under subordinate executive offi- 
cers, subject to the same proprietary as the province, until 
the Declaration of Independence in 1776. 

The governor's return to England was urged by his 
friends in London, who wrote him the safety of his char- 
ter required that he should give his personal af 'on to 
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the proceedings in Parliament. Though he had not con- 
templated leaving his quiet home in the "wilderness," 
where he would have loved to spend the remainder of his 
life, he could not permit, through neglect, his charter to 
be abrogated, and he at once made his arrangements to 
return. 

His last acts in the colony were to grant additional privi- 
leges under the charter, and to approve laws in accordance 
therewith. " Of political privileges," says Bancroft, " he 
conceded all that was desired ; he yielded every reasonable 
demand that could be expected of his liberality, making his 
interest of less consideration than the satisfaction of his 
people." 

As Penn intended staying in England but a short time, he 
would have left his family at Pennsbury, as it was now late 
in autumn and he anticipated a rough passage; but his wife 
was unwilling to remain, and his little daughter " Tishe" 
(Letitia) would not listen to it. Having appointed a coun- 
cil of ten members, which now constituted a branch of the 
executive government, he commissioned Colonel Andrew 
Hamilton, formerly governor of West New Jersey, lieuten- 
ant-governor, and James Logan provincial secretary and 
clerk of the council. The management of his estate and 
personal affairs he left also with Logan, in whom he had 
entire confidence. 

James Harrison, his trusty steward, was left in charge of 
Pennsbury, and about November I, with his wife, their 
young son "Johnne," born in Philadelphia two months 
after their arrival in America, and their daughter Letitia, 
the governor took his departure, stopping at New Castle a 
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few hours to transact some important business and to take 
a final leave of his friends. 

We can well imagine Penn's solicitude for the future of 
his province on leaving America ; he doubtless experienced 
a deep sense of depression. As he stood on the deck of 
the " Delmehoy," when she cleared the capes of the Dela- 
ware, and the pine forests of Sussex and the sand hills of 
Cape Cornelius (now Henlopen) sank below the horizon, 
the land fading out of sight, may not the proprietor, as he 
turned his face from the west, have had a premonition that 
he would never see these shores again ? 

Penn's claim on the three lower counties, as has been 
stated, rested upon the title conveyed by the two deeds of 
feoffment of the Duke of York, who held under the king's 
patent of 1664. Lord Baltimore claimed that this territory 
was included under the charter which was granted by 
Charles I. to his ancestor as far back as 1632, and covered 
not only the whole Delaware and Maryland peninsula, but 
all the territory north thereof to the fortieth degree of lati- 
tude. This would have included the Swedish and Dutch 
settlements on the river to a point above the mouth of 
the Schuylkill. (See " Pennsylvania Archives," page 507.) 
Boundary lines were roughly defined on the maps of Cap- 
tain John Smith and of Ogilby, to which reference was made 
by the contestants ; in fact, Baltimore's commissioners had 
accepted as the northern boundary of Maryland a line from 
the fort at the junction of the Octoraro with the Susque- 
hanna, to a point on the twelve-mile circle north of New 
Castle town (supposed to be in the fortieth degree of north 
latitude). (See case stated vol. xvi., "Pennsylvania Ar- 
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chives," page 500, and also Scharf 's " History of Dela- 
ware," vol. i., page 113.) 

Penn's charter, on the other hand, designated the territory- 
assigned to him as extending from a point on a circle twelve 
miles north of New Castle town to the forty-third degree of 
latitude, which, if strictly defined, would have included a 
considerable part of New York. On his. first visit to his 
province, Penn sought an interview with Charles Calvert, 
third Lord Baltimore, and proposed an amicable settlement 
of the boundaries; but he found an agreement impracticable, 
Baltimore having fully determined to resist his claim, and 
for that purpose, in 1684, hastily took his departure for Eng- 
land, and before Penn arrived, in the same year, he appealed 
to the government, and the case was referred to the Lords 
Commissioners of "Trades and Plantations." It is stated by 
Scharf, on the authority of the Pennsylvania Magazine^ that 
Lord Baltimore, being irritated by Penn's purchase of the 
lower counties from the Duke of York, remarked to him in 
one of their interviews, " Mr. Penn, you did, I remember, 
once propose to me in England that you had offers made 
you of that part of Delaware from his Royal Highness 
which I lay claim to, but you would not accept because 
you knew it was mine." Penn, he says, " evaded the point," 
and the conference closed. Some such remark was doubt- 
less made by Baltimore, and elicited the following reply from 
Penn in a letter not quoted by Scharf, " I must take leave to 
refer the Lord Baltimore to his Royal Highness, who is a 
prince doubtless of too much honor to keep any man's 
right and too much resolution to deliver up his own, and 
whose example I am resolved to follow." 
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Baltimore had indeed claimed the territory on the Dela- 
ware when it was held by the Dutch as an appendage of 
the New Netherlands, but his claim was strenuously re- 
sisted, and the Dutch commissioners, Hermans and Wal- 
dron, successfully defended their right of previous posses- 
sion in a council with commissioners from Maryland that 
met on the eastern shore of Maryland in 1659 \ ^^^ ^^ 
Dutch continued in possession of theip settlements until the 
New Netherlands fell into the hands of their English con- 
querors. 

In this controversy Penn relied much on the Dutch 
papers, and one of the strongest/ points in the argument 
against Lord Baltimore's claim seems to have been found 
by the Dutch commissioners in a (^lause contained in his 
ancestor's patent of 1632 restricting his grant to lands 
" uncultivated and inhabited by savages." It was shown 
by the Dutch records that the land on the Delaware had 
been purchased of the natives, and that Settlements had 
been made by Christians antecedent to Lord Baltimore's 
grant, and therefore, they held, could not be included in it. 

O'Callaghan, the historian of "New Netherland," says, 
"They, the Dutch, in arguing the boundary question, 
evinced tact and shrewdness of a high order ; and it is 
doubtful, in the long suit which occurred subsequently be- 
tween the patentees of Maryland and Pennsylvania, if any 
solid plea was brought against the Baltimore claim that was 
not anticipated in the Dutch papers." This paragraph is 
quoted by Scharf in his " History of Delaware." 

The Lords Commissioners, after a patient hearing, ren- 
dered a decision for an equal division of the territory, and a 
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decree of the King's Council was issued November, 1685, 
" That to avoid further differences, the tract of land lying 
between the Bay of Delaware and Eastern Sea on the one 
side, and the Chesapeake Bay on the other, be divided into 
equal parts by a line from the Latitude of Cape Henlopen 
to the 40° of North Latitude, the Southern boundary of 
Pennsylvania by Charter, and that the one-half thereof lying 
toward the Bay of Delaware and the Eastern Sea be ad- 
judged as belonging to his Majesty, and the other half to 
Lord Baltimore as comprised in his Charter." * 

This decree proved to be the basis of a future settlement, 
though it was not accepted by the Maryland proprietor; 
whose agents made repeated attempts to obtain possession 
of the whole territory during this and the subsequent reign. 

In 1708, Charles Calvert (third Lord Baltimore) made 
formal application to Queen Anne to set aside the decree of 
1685 ; but his petition was not granted, and, in fact, resulted 
in the confirmation of that decree, with instructions " to 
draw the lines." (" Pennsylvania Archives," page 22.) 

Even this did not end the contention, which was renewed 
from time to time until both William Penn and Charles Cal- 
vert had been long dead ; then followed a suit in chancery 
between John, Thomas, and Richard, surviving sons of 
William Penn, plaintiff, and Charles Calvert (fifth Lord 
Baltimore), defendant, which continued during the life of 
Charles and into the time of his successor, Frederick, the last 
proprietary governor of Maryland, who, growing tired of a 
contention in which his ancestors had been engaged for 

* See " Pennsylvania Archives,'* vol. xvi., pages 19 and 20 for the minute 
of this decision by the king and his council. 
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more than a century, came to an understanding with the 
heirs of Penn in 1760, and accepted as a basis of settlement 
the agreement that had been executed by the patentees in 
1732, in which Cape Henlopen was located south of Cape 
Cornelius. (" Pennsylvania Archives," vol. xvi., p. 37.) This 
agreement was afterwards repudiated by Charles, as before 
stated, but in terms subsequently confirmed by the Chancel- 
lor, Lord Hardwicke, in 1750. Commissioners were appointed 
to determine the true position of Cape Henlopen, and sur- 
veyors were employed " to run out, settle and fix all parts of 
the boundary lines." Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, 
the surveyors, came to New Castle in 1763; they entered 
upon the work, in which they were engaged until 1767, and 
in that year the completion of the survey of the famous 
Mason and Dixon line may be dated. 

The Breviate in Chancery of the Boundary Question in 
the dispute between the Proprietors of Pennsylvania, John, 
Thomas, and Richard Penn, and Charles Calvert, of Mary- 
land, fills an entire volume. No. 16, of the " Pennsylvania 
Archives," published in 1890. 

In the spring following Penn's arrival with his family in 
England, William III. died from injuries caused by being 
thrown from his horse. In his premature death England 
lost one of her wisest rulers, doubtless the ablest statesman 
and soldier of his time. 

William was succeeded by Queen Anne, second daughter 
of James II. On ascending the throne, the queen declared 
her intention to continue the policy of the late king and to 
maintain the Act of Toleration. 

Penn was again in favor at court ; but this was small rec- 
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ompense for the troubles and worriments by which he was 
harassed. His income reduced, he found himself strait- 
ened in his finances. He had received very little at irregular 
periods from the province, notwithstanding his large ex- 
penditure in its support, which he estimated at twenty 
thousand pounds. His estate in Ireland was unproductive, 
and he was charged by the heirs of his former agent in 
America, Philip Ford, with heavy claims for services and 
usurious interest on moneys advanced. Penn was not a 
careful business man, and had neglected to settle with Ford, 
allowing his account to run for many years. On examining 
the statements, he found the charges to be so exorbitant that 
he declined to pay the amount claimed, and proposed to sub- 
mit the account to friends of his and their own choosing. 
This the Ford heirs refused to do, and a vexatious suit fol- 
lowed, which went against Penn. On the advice of Isaac 
Norris and other friends who had examined the Ford ac- 
count and pronounced it both extortionate and fraudulent, 
he resisted payment, and, as Norris expressed it, " turned 
himself over to the Fleet." Penn was under restraint, though 
comfortably lodged within the prison bounds, for nine 
months. Finally a compromise was made with the Fords, 
by which on payment of seven thousand six hundred pounds 
he received from them a full acquittance of his indebtedness ; 
this sum was about two-thirds the amount claimed. 

During Penn*s absence from England his eldest son 
William had fallen into bad habits and had involved his 
father in heavy expenses. In the hope of reclaiming the 
young man, he gave him an interest in the province and 
sent him to America, at the same time writing Logan to 
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watch over him and advise him. This Logan did for the 
father's sake. At first, young Penn, who was well educated 
and of handsome presence, won many friends by his good 
deportment. As the prospective heir to the proprietary he 
was elected a member of the Council, as was also Roger 
Mompesson Qudge of the Admiralty of New York and New 
Jersey), whom Penn had commissioned to act as Chief Justice 
of the province. In a letter to Logan dated September, 1 703, 
introducing Roger Mompesson, Penn refers to him as being 
held in high respect " by the Judiciary in England," and 
adds, " I have granted him a commission for Chief Justice 
in case the people will take hold of such an opportunity as 
Government in America has never had before of an Eng- 
lish lawyer, and encourage him by a proper salary of at least 
one hundred, if not one hundred a^d fifty pounds per annum.*' 

Subsequently, in a letter to this distinguished jurist, dated 
12 mo. 17, 1704, Penn acknowledges he is under great 
obligations for good legal advice given the lieutenant- 
governor, Evans, in relation to bills presented in the As- 
sembly adverse to the proprietary. He also allowed him 
from his private purse twenty pounds at each session he 
should come from New York to sit as Chief Justice in the 
province, — a pleasing addition to his meagre salary. 

His son William's restraint was of short duration. In less 
than a year he resumed his former intemperate habits, and 
in company with the young lieutenant-governor visited a 
tippling house late at night and got into a disgraceful brawl. 
The town officers were called in, "and the lights having 
been extinguished, the quality of the young men did not 
save them from receiving a sound drubbing." 
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William, losing the respect of the leading men in the colony, 
resolved to return to England. Before doing so he sold his 
estate, seven thousand acres on the banks of the Schuylkill, 
for eight hundred and fifty pounds. This tract now consti- 
tutes Norristown Township. 

The incident just related shows the wisdom of Penn*s 
reply to those who queried why he gave to the people so 
much liberty in his charter. " For the matter of liberty, I 
purpose that which is extraordinary, to leave myself and my 
successors no power of doing mischief, that the will of one 
man may not hinder the good of a whole country." 

Governor Penn had experienced so much trouble in man- 
aging the affairs of his province that he was prepared to 
receive with favor the advice of Logan and other friends in 
America to dispose of the government to the crown. The 
knowledge that the secretary possessed of Penn's financial 
troubles, and the difficulties he met with in obtaining from 
the Assembly the relief which the proprietor's care and ser- 
vices justly entitled him to, had doubtless brought him to 
this conclusion. 

Penn had long felt that he could not live in England and 
retain his influence over the Assembly. The emigration to 
the province had greatly increased, and many of the colo- 
nists were either churchmen or dissenters of different views 
from the Quakers. Parties had been formed, and it would 
probably require the strong arm of the home govern- 
ment to keep in check the bitter feeling that had already 
been disclosed by the debates in the Assembly between 
the discordant elements of which it was composed. He 
determined to surrender the government of the province 
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to the queen, if liberal terms were offered and the rights 
and liberties of the people under the charter were not im- 
paired. 

A proposition was made through his friends and counsel 
which led to an offer by the crown of £\2fiQO, which was 
accepted by Penn ; but delay was occasioned by his efforts 
to secure to the colonists the privileges of the charter ; upon 
the observance of these by the queen's government he in- 
sisted. How heavily this transaction bore upon his mind, 
already burdened by cares and disappointments, of which 
the conduct of his son and the ingratitude of a clamor- 
ous and exacting son-in-law were not the least, cannot be 
known. 

While the negotiations with the queen's cabinet for the 
sale of his government were in progress, he was stricken 
with a fever, from which he partially recovered, and was 
writing a letter to the secretary of his province, James 
Logan, when his hand was arrested by a sudden attack of 
paralysis. This letter was dated 24th of Sth month, 17 12, 
and was the last Governor Penn ever wrote. The first 
stroke was followed by others, which rendered him incapa- 
ble of transacting any business, and arrested further pro- 
ceedings for the transfer of his American government. 

In the words of his faithful and affectionate wife, he be- 
came as one ** translated ;" troubled no more by the cares 
that she, poor woman, inherited, his memory of past events 
obliterated, his mind in repose and innocent contentment, 
he seemed still to enjoy the company and discourse of old 
friends, " as appeared by his loving deportment to all that 
came near him." 

4 
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William Penn lived in this condition of mind, though 
gradually weakening, for nearly six years. The end camie 
-on the 30th day of July, 171 7, and on the 5 th of August his 
body was committed to the earth at Jordon, in Bucking- 
hamshire, in the presence of a large concourse of Friends 
and others who honored his virtues and noble deeds. 

It is remarkable that two distinguished authors, T. Bab- 
ington Macaulay and George Bancroft, historians of the 
same period, bom in the same year (1800), the one edu- 
cated at Cambridge University, England, the other at Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, leaving their re- 
spective colleges with the highest honors and subsequently 
the recipients of greater honors from their respective gov- 
ernments, should have differed so essentially in forming 
their estimates of the character of William Penn. 

In the second volume of his " History of England," Ma- 
caulay relates the stirring events of the time of James II. 
in a style as free and unrestrained as his facile pen would 
have delineated the characters and events of an historical 
novel ; his heroes are clothed in a halo of light, while those 
who come under his condemnation are unmercifully de- 
nounced and held up to public scorn as chargeable with 
moral obliquity. Unfortunately for Penn, he was a friend 
of the king, and shared with him this author's displeasur.e. 
Old charges against Penn, brought by his enemies, with no 
foundation in truth, to some of which I have alluded in this 
sketch, were raked up and revamped by Macaulay and pub- 
lished as facts, apparently because he wished them to be so, 
with many insidious gibes upon the personality and charac- 
ter of the " courtly Quaker," whom he represents as "weak* 
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headed" and " easily seduced." To say that the admirers 
of Penn were astonished when the volume was published 
is to put it mildly. Criticisms appeared in many reviews, 
charging Macaulay with prejudice and inaccuracy in his 
quotations, carelessness in not verifying his statements, and 
with inconsistency in his conclusions. Among others, W. 
E. Forster, in his preface to an edition of Clarkson's " Life 
of Penn,'* says, " It would be hard to find any other history 
where the very virtues of a man are thus twisted into 
grounds for the most injurious attacks upon his character." 

Bancroft, on the other hand, in the second volume of his 
" History of the United States" (old edition), after passing 
the highest encomiums on Penn for his self-sacrificing labor 
in founding a colony, " free for all mankind, in an age which 
had seen a popular revolution shipwreck popular liberty 
among selfish factions," says that "England to-day con- 
fesses his sagacity and is doing honor to his genius. He 
came too soon for success, and he was aware of it. After 
more than a century, the laws which he reproved began 
gradually to be repealed, and the principle which he devel- 
oped, sure of immortality, is slowly but firmly asserting its 
power over the legislation of Great Britain." 

" Every charge of hypocrisy, of selfishness, every form of 
reproach, every ill name, from Tory and Jesuit to blasphemer 
and infidel, has been used against Penn, but the candor of 
his character always triumphed over calumny." 
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DEDICATION 
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CRANE HOOK CHURCH MONUMENT. 



The committee appointed for the various purposes per- 
taining to the commemoration of the site of Crane Hook 
Church have the honor to report the final performance of 
the sundry duties with which they were charged ; and, pur- 
suant to the instructions received at the last meeting, we 
present herewith a copy of the historical paper read, with 
reports of the remarks of the several speakers made at the 
final dedicatory exercises, which are here incorporated with 
such a connected and detailed, yet brief, account of the 
whole proceeding from the beginning, as is deemed a sub- 
stantial compliance with the wishes expressed for a complete 
record and souvenir of the whole event. 

The movement originated in 1894, when, at the Society's 
regular April meeting of that year, Mr. Pennock Pusey pre- 
sented some fragments of brick he had found on the site of 
Crane Hook Church, which he accompanied with a few 
remarks expressive of regret at the rapidly perishing relics 
of the unusually eventful and interesting history of which 
our immediate vicinity was the scene. 

The subject at once interested the meeting, and elicited a 
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general discussion, which terminated with the appointment 
of a committee, consisting of Pennock Pusey, Hon. L. E. 
Wales, and E. T. Canby, to confer with the present owners 
of the historic spot with a view to setting up some suitable 
mark to designate the site of the ancient place of worship. 

The appointment of the committee was accompanied with 
a request that its chairman, Mr. Pusey, should prepare and 
read a paper on the subject of Crane Hook Church. In 
compliance with such request a paper was written embracing 
a summary of early ecclesiastical history on the Delaware, 
with a review of the times and incidents preceding and at- 
tending the building of the primitive edifice, which was read 
to an unusually large and attentive audience on the i8th of 
June, 1894, and published by the Society the following year. 

With growing public interest in the subject, the committee 
then applied themselves anew to the performance of their 
duties, towards which the first requisite was to secure the 
right or privilege of erecting the proposed memorial on the 
church site, from its present owners. Here they encountered 
at the outset a serious obstacle. The historic spot was 
found to belong to the unsettled estate of Richard Jackson, 
some of whose heirs, dreading perhaps a possible prejudice 
or complication of their interests, were, for a time, reluctant 
to consent to the erection of the proposed stone upon their 
land. But through the friendly interposition and influence 
of one of our members, George A. Elliott, Esq., attorney 
for the estate, the written consent of the several heirs — viz., 
Samuel A. Jackson, Lucy J. Jackson, Elizabeth Jackson, 
and John J. Jackson — was finally obtained to the placing of 
the stone on the church site, for which the Society tendered 
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thanks by formal resolution, an attested copy whereof was 
duly presented to the said owners of the property. 

Having thus obtained the requisite permission, your com- 
mittee, at the March meeting of the present year, submitted 
from Mr. George L. Jones, stone-cutter, two different plans 
of the proposed memorial, with specifications as to character 
and dimensions, which Mr. Joseph Jenkins, with character- 
istic liberality, guaranteed should be furnished the Society 
at a considerable reduction from the price named. 

After due examination by the members present, one of 
the two plans was approved, and the committee was author- 
ized to cause the stone to be prepared and planted upon the 
church site. The adopted plan provided for a single shaft 
of Brandywine granite, fifteen inches square, with propor- 
tioned breadth and height of base, the whole to stand about 
four feet above ground, topped with a peaked central apex, 
and with a widened under-base to be sunk over two feet be- 
neath the ground surface ; three sides of the upper stone to 
be undressed, the fourth to be dressed and bear the inscrip- 
tion, " This stone marks the site of Crane Hook Church, 
built 1667. Erected by the Historical Society of Delaware, 
1896.'' 

Bishop Coleman suggested that there should be suitable 
ceremonies in formal dedication of the stone, whereupon he 
was added to the committee, which, thus constituted, were 
fully authorized to do all things necessary to consummate 
the matter, and to finally name a day and prepare a pro- 
gramme for the dedication. 

But various causes seemed to conspire for further delay, 
among which was an exceptional and prolonged spell of op- 
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pressively hot weather. Yet, late in August the stone was 
put in place, and with the approach of autumnal coolness, 
the 17th of October, a.d. 1896, was fixed upon, and a pro- 
gramme arranged for the dedicatory proceedings. In these 
a cherished idea was to recognize a sort of historic sequence. 
At least there seemed a propriety in linking the past and 
present in historic continuity, so far as to assign the conduct 
of the strictly religious part of the exercises to the rector 
and choir of the Old Swedes* Church as the direct successor 
of Crane Hook Church, while with much of the same idea 
a lady from one of our old historic families, who is at once 
a member of our Society and of the Colonial Dames, was 
selected for the ceremonial unveiling of the memorial stone. 
The transportation of invited attendants was a difficult 
problem; and the committee wish here to acknowledge 
their indebtedness to Henry C. Conrad, Esq., for his wise 
practical suggestions, and especially for the prompt and sat- 
isfactory arrangements made by him with the Wilmington 
and Northern Railroad Company, by which attendants were 
landed by rail within a short and pleasant walk of the 
grounds. Cards of invitation had been issued to the mem- 
bers and friends of the Society, and in addition to those 
who took the train provided, people went in their private 
vehicles and travelled afoot and on bicycles, making alto- 
gether a fine representative assemblage of one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred of our most intelligent and worthy citi- 
zens, who gathered about the spot where their forefathers 
had worshipped more than two and a quarter centuries be- 
fore. The audience would probably have been larger but 
for threatening weather near the appointed time of meeting. 
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Soon, however, the clouds thinned out, and left a mild and 
pleasant atmosphere of hazy neutrality, which, except for a 
fresh river breeze, was all that could be desired for the 
occasion. 

In accordance with the printed programmes, widely dis- 
tributed among attendants, the exercises began with the 
singing, at about 2.30 o'clock p.m., of the hymn led by 
the choir of the Old Swedes* Church and joined in by the 
assemblage, which here follows : 

O God, our help in ages past, 

Our hope for years to come, 
Our shelter from the stormy blast 

And our eternal home : 

Under the shadow of Thy throne 

Thy saints have dwelt secure ; 
Sufficient is Thine arm alone, 

And our defence is sure. 

Before the hills in order stood, 

Or earth received her frame. 
From everlasting Thou art God, 

To endless years the same. 

A thousand ages in Thy sight 

Are like an evening gone ; 
Short as the watch that ends the night 

Before the rising sun. 

Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 

Bears all its sons away ; 
They fly, forgotten, as a dream 

Dies at the opening day. 
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O God, our help in ages past, 

Our hope for years to come. 
Be Thou our guide while life shall last, 

And our eternal home. 

Following this opening hymn and introductory to the 
general services, Hon. Charles B. Lore, President of the So- 
ciety, speaking in an explanatory way and in an appreciative 
and happy vein of congratulation, said : 

" We are gathered here to-day to unveil and dedicate a 
memorial stone which marks the spot on which stood old 
Crane Hook Church about two hundred and thirty years 
ago. 

"As President of the Historical Society of Delaware, 
under whose auspices this stone has been erected, it is a 
pleasure to note that this day marks a new era in the 
Society's field of usefulness. Hitherto the work has been 
to gather historical treasures of every character, and for 
safe-keeping, carefully put them away in the Society's 
home in the old historic First Presbyterian Church Build- 
ing, at Tenth and Market Streets, in the City of Wil- 
mington. 

" No effort has heretofore been made by stone, tablet, or 
memorial to mark within the State limits historic sites, 
the birthplace of her great men, or for the preservation of 
historic buildings or homes. Kindred societies in other 
States have ventured in this field and accomplished much 
good ; to-day we are following in their footsteps. 

" To most of us Crane Hook Church was somewhat of a 
myth, associated with our early Swede and Dutch settlers, 
if thought of at all. Many Delawareans did not even 
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know that there had ever been such a church. The 
scholarly historic paper of our fellow-member, Pennock 
Pusey, Esq., recently read before the Society, first awa- 
kened interest in this subject. To his indefatigable labor we 
are indebted mainly for the successful completion of this 
first effort to mark for coming generations spots of supreme 
historic interest. He as chairman of the committee of the 
Society which had the erection of this stone specially in 
charge, from inception to this hour of completion, has 
labored unceasingly. It is a significant fact that he, like 
many of the audience and those who have taken a deep 
interest in this matter, is a member of the Society of 
Friends, like their great leader William Penn who gave 
fifty pounds sterling to the building of Old Swedes* Church. 
They have been earnest workers in preserving and crystal- 
lizing the religious influences and memories that marked 
our early settlement. Associated with Mr. Pusey on the 
committee as helpful co-workers are Bishop Coleman, 
ready in every good word and work, and Judge Wales. 
George A. Elliott, Esq., has been active in obtaining the 
consent of the owners of the land for the erection of the 
stone. Henry C. Conrad, Esq., has aided largely by his 
timely advice and practical suggestions. To these gentle- 
men and to the owners of the soil, descendants of the 
original Swede settlers, we tender our grateful thanks for 
the work so well done. 

" It is fitting that we should keep fresh the memory of the 
godly lives of our ancestors, who in the wilderness of this 
then new world laid deep and broad the foundations of free 
government; basing it, as this spot proclaims, upon the 
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truths of God's Holy Word, and an abiding faith in human 
development. The church that stood upon this spot 
marked, too, a new departure in the more liberal and 
Christian acceptance of those Bible truths and a deeper 
faith in their practical benefit upon the public welfare ; for 
the attendants here so far rose above jealousies of sect and 
country that two languages and two denominations here 
more or less merged, and sometimes three nationalities here 
joined harmoniously in one worship. 

" I wish we could reverse the kaleidoscope of time and 
look back upon this spot just as it was two hundred and 
thirty years ago. The little log church, of which not a 
vestige remains, stood on the edge of primeval forests 
planted by the finger of God and untouched by the hand of 
man. An occasional red-skin perchance peeped from his 
covert upon the sombre but gayly-dressed mixed Swedes 
and Dutch, as on Sabbath mornings, by boat and by forest 
path, they came here to worship their fathers' God. The 
broad Delaware, now bearing the commerce of the great 
city of Penn, was then unruffled save by an occasional ba- 
teau or canoe, or the small craft of the settlers.; sometimes 
as an object of wonder and joy, now and then a ship from 
across the ocean rested on her waters, bearing messengers 
of love and material help to the emigrants from the old 
world. No dykes or banks kept back the tide, the water 
swept up almost to our feet, and the submerged marshes 
gave to the river the breadth of an inland sea. Looking 
out upon the prospect to-day, how marvellously has the 
scene changed ! This development has been along the line 
of the good old ways, of the simple, sturdy, and God- 
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fearing people who built this church and worshipped on 
this spot, and who founded for us a commonwealth upon 
the banks of the Delaware, the comer-stone of which was 
faith in God and faith in man. How fitting, then, that we 
should mark this spot !" 

First following this introductory address by President 
Lore was the impressive prayer offered by the Rev. H. 
Ashton Henry, rector of Holy Trinity (Old Swedes') 
Church. 

After prayer came the ceremonial presentation and un- 
veiling of the stone. The chairman of the Memorial Com- 
mittee, standing on one side of the stone, formally presented 
the same on behalf of the committee to the Historical 
Society of Delaware, through its President, standing on the 
other, whereupon the presented stone was deftly unveiled 
by Mrs. Charles G. Rumford, standing between giver and 
receiver, and formally accepted by the President in behalf 
of the Historical Society of Delaware. 

The chairman of the Memorial Committee, Pennock 
Pusey, Esq., then read the following historical paper : 

"Fellow-Members of the Historical Society, Ladies 
AND Gentlemen, — I need hardly say I am glad to greet 
you all upon this occasion : and I congratulate you upon 
the charming weather and all the favoring circumstances 
under which we meet. The waning season, the fading 
aspect of nature, the struggling mellow light, and the 
pensive, half-sombre atmosphere encourage revery and 
invoke at once tender and admonitory suggestions which 
seem in keeping with the occasion, while surely the bright 
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autumned foliage, the tranquil beauty of river and sky, and 
the dreamy allurement of the peaceful fields newly garbed 
in grassy freshness should serve to attune our hearts to 
glad content ; and indeed our whole environment seems in 
harmony with the worshipful traditions linked with this 
quiet spot. Let us hope that these gentle influences, in 
which there is ever a latent incentive to worthy effort as 
well as a silent rebuke of ignoble purpose, may, on this fair 
day of golden October, specially lend their kindly aid to 
consecrate the modest services for which we are here as- 
sembled. 

" In this busy age, with its thirst for quick results, we are 
apt to underrate the slow-paced past Amid the easeful 
peace and plenty of to-day we are all too prone to take our 
proud heritage as a matter of course, to somewhat confound 
the relative merits of sowers and reapers, — of pursuit and 
possession, and to overlook those toils, trials, and sacrifices 
of an ancestral past which made possible the realization of 
the present. 

" It is therefore well to turn occasionally from the achieved 
and vaunted results of to-day to the modest beginnings of 
colonial times. We may thus at once find a just gauge 
of an astounding progress, and juster cause for gratefully 
recognizing the struggles of our forefathers. They indeed 
laid broad and deep the foundation of our national fabric, 
and taught us how to rear thereon a secure superstructure. 
In their whole career — ^alike through their wise and unwise 
deeds — we may learn an invaluable lesson, a lesson which 
exemplifies the immutable law that couples duty with oppor- 
tunity, and rewards travail with triumph. 
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" Of such early tribulations our little State had her full 
share. Involved deeply with the pains of parturition, they 
embraced the changeful, yet formative struggles pertaining 
to her actual birth and start as a separate commonwealth. 
Perhaps, indeed, no State of our national Union has under- 
gone so many changes of sovereignty as Delaware ; and it 
may be doubted if any equal area is marked with more of 
local color and varied interest in its early history. The 
Puritan colonists of New England, the Dutch in New York, 
and the Quakers in Pennsylvania furnish a colonial history 
largely occupied with dealings between the native red men 
on the one hand and the European home governments on 
the other, mostly unaffected by changes in such governing 
powers abroad, until all alike became subject to the English 
crown. 

" But the narrow territory now known as the State of 
Delaware, while not exempt from bloody experience with 
the Indians, was under control, first, of the Dutch in 163 1 ; 
second, of the Swedes in 1638 ; third, of the Dutch again 
in 1655 ; fourth, of the English in 1664; fifth, of the Dutch 
again in 1673; sixth, of the English again in 1674; and 
seventh, of the Quaker government of William Penn in 
1682; while during most of this long period it was also 
sought to be governed by Lord Baltimore, who claimed 
that his Maryland royal grant not only included the whole 
upper peninsula between the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Bays, but extended eastward to the Atlantic Ocean. This 
claim caused a prolonged controversy between the heirs 
of Lord Baltimore and those of William Penn, the partial 
compromise of which was a final agreement upon the exist- 
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ing western boundary line of Delaware, equally dividing 
the peninsula between the respective claimants. The terri- 
tory thus bounded on the west had been sold to William 
Penn by the Duke of York, and as its northern limit had 
been marked by the circular boundary to better define the 
vaguely disputed division between Penn's granted province 
and the duke's prior domain, while even its eastern water 
boundary has been involved in the litigation pertaining to 
the control of river pilotage, it will be seen how our little 
State has been the child of contention and its limits and 
shape affected by adjustments between rival claimants. 

" But a more vital event— one involving the State's very 
existence — ^was the so-called De Vries settlement near 
Lewes in .the year 1631. The royal grant to Lord Balti- 
more in 1632 included all of what is now Delaware, except- 
ing such portion as had been settled by ' Christian' people, 
so called; and the actual occupation and culture of the 
land by De Vries's Dutch settlement of the preceding year 
was adjudged to have exempted the Delaware shore from 
absorption in the territory of Maryland, and started a first 
separate existence for Delaware. Upon such foundation 
a loose and wavering system of government, an odd com- 
mingling of arbitrary rule and crude paternalism succeeded 
through the subsequent troubles attending changes of 
ruling powers abroad, until home legislation was granted 
under William Penn, when the three lower counties grad- 
ually emerged from their half-nebulous condition, and 
finally gained a completed autonomy through the wel- 
coming recognition of the Continental Congress, which 
sought aid from every source in the ardor of the struggle 
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for just independence. The other colonies had an exist* 
ence in some form prior to the war of the Revolution; 
Delaware alone owed her full statehood to that heroic 
struggle for liberty. It was a liberty coupled with sover- 
eignty ; and the State which thus achieved her maturity and 
her freedom by the same great event is in a peculiar sense a 
child of the Revolution. Hence it was a fitting and graceful 
acceptance of the double endowment when Delaware led 
off as the first of the thirteen States to adopt that honored 
Constitution which united them in one grand national 
government. 

" Such was the fortunate outcome of Delaware's struggle 
for life. Amid the rival claims of hungry and powerful 
neighbors the three counties had long maintained a pre- 
carious existence, wavering between partial independence, 
attempted subjection to Maryland, and voluntary union with 
Pennsylvania. At the outset, except for the briefly worded 
reservation in the royal grant to Lord Baltimore, our nar- 
row area would have been absorbed in Maryland, and we 
would have lacked the first requisite of a territorial foot- 
hold, while subsequently, but for Penn's order for the actual 
survey and marking of the nominal circular division line 
between his granted province and his purchased territory, 
followed by ihis friendly concession of separate legislation 
for the latter, we would have formed part of Pennsylvania. 

" Happily, these long weary conflicts, these formative and 
perhaps disciplinary struggles for birthright and growth, 
have long been triumphantly over ; and we are assembled 
here to-day with a more restful object The 
more retrospective than prospective. Ur 
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memory than hope, its tendency is more towards quieting 
thought than exciting action. Yet to venerate the worthy 
past is to scarcely more conserve achieved results than to 
incite future progress. Towards progress indeed, past or 
future, there has been, there can be, no more essential fac- 
tor than earnest religious conviction. More than any other 
agency, it stimulated the country's early settlement, and it 
continues to promote the valid prosperity of our great 
nation. Religious devotion allied with public virtue has 
long been recognized by masterly thinkers as at once the 
stablest basis, the worthiest incentive, and the most con- 
servative force in the maintenance of free popular govern- 
ment. 

" It is this view of the subject that lends special interest 
to the worshipping places of our colonial forefathers. Nor 
perhaps should we here feel the less interest from the fact 
that while the earliest settlement in most of the other 
colonies resulted from religious persecution at home, in 
Delaware it resulted from religious protection and direct 
promotion by the pious home government in Europe. In 
either case most of the ancient church structures left by 
their immigrant builders have passed away, and not infre- 
quently their very sites have faded from the memory of 
their descendants. It is to aid in the rescue from such 
oblivion of one of those sacred spots that we are here 
to-day. We unveil here a stone which marks the site of 
Crane Hook Church, built in the year 1667. It is a small, 
unpretending memorial in keeping with the rude simplicity 
of the primitive structure which stood on this spot; being, 
as you observe, of native undressed granite, as the edifice it 
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commemorates was of native unhewn logs. Yet humble 
as was the crude little structure, the time and circumstances 
of its erection clothe its history with peculiar interest It 
should be remembered how early was this period in the 
then comparatively new country. The broadly clustering 
neighborhood settlements, of which this Crane Hook was 
the centre, much preceded the Quaker emigration to Penn- 
sylvania, the first of the ten Swedish expeditions across the 
Atlantic having reached here over forty-four years before 
the arrival of William Penn in 1682, while the erection of 
Crane Hook Church was fifteen years before Penn's sur- 
veyors staked out the streets and squares of Philadelphia, 
and when only Svenson's partially cleared farm and an 
unbroken forest beyond jointly occupied the site of the 
now teeming City of Brotherly Love. Of course this was 
long before there was any Wilmington, which was not 
begun until sixty-five years later, its predecessor and nu- 
cleus, the little Swedish Christinehamn, a small cluster of 
rude cabins about Fort Christina, having been scattered 
when that post was captured by the Dutch, twelve years 
before. New Amstel, its name but lately changed to that 
of New Castle, was then a small collection chiefly of Dutch 
gabled houses, and the only place that could fairly be called 
a town or village throughout the entire westerly side of the 
Delaware River and Bay, while on the easterly shore few or 
no settlements had yet been commenced above the latitude 
of Chester, then known as Upland. 

" Coming after the little chapel built within the walls, and 
as part of Fort Christina, constructed in 1638, and follow- 
ing the church erected on Tinicum Island ' 
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Hook was the third structure for regular worship erected 
on the river or bay. In addition, according to the historian 
Acrelius, there had been at an earlier date a small building 
used at Sandhook, afterwards New Castle, for occasional 
worship, which stood for a short time, while to meet grow- 
ing wants soon after the building of this Crane Hook 
Church, the old block-house at Wicaco, in what is now 
lower Philadelphia, was fitted up for temporary worship. 
So we need not doubt the reverent, God-fearing character 
of the people who thus early, amid the exactions of pioneer 
life, made comparatively so much provision for their re- 
ligious needs. 

"But while the two regular churches preceding Crane 
Hook had received more or less aid directly from the 
Swedish home government, this one was built by the un- 
aided efforts of the struggling worshippers, probably with- 
out the knowledge of their kindred in fatherland. For 
nearly thirty years had elapsed since they left their old 
homes in Europe, and with two changes in governing 
powers and the various vicissitudes of the time, the old 
country had well-nigh lost sight of its distant colony in the 
new. 

" Moreover, there was historic significance as well as re- 
ligious convenience in the building of Crane Hook Church. 
For the little structure was erected by the united contribu- 
tions of both Swedish and Dutch settlers for their combined 
worship. Twelve years had elapsed since the Dutch con- 
quest, and during this period there had been such com- 
mingling of the languages, sympathies, and habits of the 
two peoples as permitted of a union of their resources for 
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a common worship. Thus the building of Crane Hook 
Church was a definite way-mark in the fusion of conquerors 
and conquered, marking their progressive assimilation as 
one people. Thus far in the New World they had been 
more or less enemies, — thenceforth they were to be friends. 
On this spot stood a rude structure indeed, of only simple, 
primitive logs ; but a very temple it was, with a beauty of 
its own. For it meant that brotherly enmity had given 
place to Christian fraternity. You observe the grassy 
undulations of the pleasant environment, suggesting the 
olden peace of pastoral beauty. But in this Christian har- 
mony was promise of the richer peace, the deeper beauty, 
wherein neighborly strife is lost in the united worship of a 
common God of love. 

" Next to New Castle, the three places most frequently 
mentioned in the old records are Altona, or Christine, now 
Wilmington, on the one hand, Swanwyck, now New Castle, 
on the other, and Crane Hook, midway between them ; and 
it was this intermediate position that, pursuant to the grow- 
ing desire for religious combination, led to the selection of 
this Crane Hook as the suitable place for the church of 
their united worship. For it was most convenient, not 
merely for the localities named, but for the more distant 
communities surrounding, of which this spot was nearly the 
exact available centre. Its water-side situation was essen- 
tial; for, travelling being then done chiefly by water, the 
church was as available to the more distant settlements on 
the river and its navigable tributaries as to nearer places not 
immediately on the watercourses. It is not difficult to im- 
agine the broad river enlivened with approaching boats on 
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a bright Sabbath morning, or to see the people trudging 
hither over the fields and by inland paths skirting the les- 
sening woods. To this common centre they came from 
every direction. They came from many miles up and down 
and across the broad Delaware. With low tide they sailed 
down the Christiana and through the creek's mouth around 
on the river. With high water they boated over the sub- 
merged marshes to points of fast land near the Lobdell Car- 
Wheel Works and the old Garasche place, now Eden Park, 
and thence walked to the church, while with the stormiest 
weather or icy navigation on the Christiana attendants 
crossed by the old ferry near the present Third Street bridge 
and made a landward circuit to the church. From New 
Castle they came both by water in front and by land in the 
rear, and from Swanwyck and various inland places they 
approached by winding and half-beaten roadways all con- 
verging into the hedge-bordered lane you observe there 
running down to the river. This passage-way bears evidence 
of its ancient existence, and tradition avers that it was the 
olden avenue used both for access to the ferry across the 
Delaware and for inland travel to the church, and that 
church boats were moored near its foot to a cluster of trees 
at the water's edge, where the buttonwood now grows there. 
" In the then stage of transition from primitive to more 
civic life there were doubtless odd comminglings of various 
animal skins with woven goods in the costumes of the peo- 
ple; and as thus arrayed the flaxen-haired Swedes and 
broad-faced Dutch converged here from land and water, 
they must have presented a pleasing and picturesque spec- 
tacle, while to them church-going was probably the privi- 
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leged event of their rough, simple lives. Amid the isolation 
and hardships of the early colonial times our forefathers 
were too much engrossed with the urgent practical necessi- 
ties of the situation to indulge in much or frequent personal 
intercourse. With much labor and little means, with relig- 
ious restraint, and the lack of modern appliances, they had . 
little time, taste, or opportunity for even rational amusement ; 
and hence, as is usual and natural in such cases, all social 
requisites were embraced in the church assemblies. These 
were at once occasions for worship, entertainment, and neigh- 
borly greetings, and afforded an indispensable opportunity 
for exchanging views about crops and colonial affairs, and 
all the momentous concerns of frontier life. May we not, 
therefore, indulge the fancy that people of various national- 
ities and all conditions being thus drawn with a common 
purpose to this common centre, chatted in picturesque groups 
on the grassy space between the rustic church and the 
stately buttonwood which reared its protecting arms over 
the humble edifice? That lofty tree indeed, towering in 
impressive grandeur above all surrounding objects as if to 
offer both secular and sacred guidance, served as a beacon 
alike to mariners on the river and worshippers on the shore, 
and hither from far and near flocked the sun-browned set- 
tlers in their curiously mixed garments. Here, mingled 
with the fast merging Swedes and Dutch and their faster 
commingling descendants, we may imagine, were a few of 
the newly dominating English, apparelled in later fashion, 
while even the dusky savage, in his red blanket and full 
array of paint, beads and feathers, occasionally lured in 
simple wonder to the pale-face's shrine of the Great Spirit, 
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but lurking aside in his struggle between the curiosity he 
disdained and the stolid dignity he inherited, peeped for a 
time upon the scene from his covert, and at last stalked 
forth to join the assembled throng. And does not a more 
loving and home-spun sense of those primitive days summon 
before us a glowing picture of such neighborly assemblages, 
suggesting that here near the church entrance, under the 
grassy shade of the wide-spreading buttonwood, the talk 
of colonial goodman and dame, alternating with religious 
themes, was wont to grow eloquent over the prophecy of 
the tobacco yield, the prospect of the beaver catch, and the 
ravages of wolves, intermingled with busier and gentler re- 
flections on sewing necessities, the cure of children's ail- 
ments, the relative merits of cookery and of domestic man- 
agement generally, all giving later place to the more zealous 
talk of the plans and prospects for that coveted grand new 
stone edifice, then a fond dream, which their descendants have 
seen realized in the nearly two hundred years* existence of 
what we all lovingly know as our * Old Swedes* Church' ? 

" Such were the surroundings and fancied scenes of this 
ancient place of worship ; and here in the centre, on the 
highest swell of this gentle ridge, stood the primitive church 
building. As before stated, it was constructed of logs, and 
it rested upon large foundation-stones at the comers and 
sides. Our memorial stone has been placed at the supposed 
western wall of the church structure, at the edge of the de- 
pression marking the filled-up cellar of the sexton's house 
or parsonage adjoining on the west, and there a little farther 
west still lingers a portion of the stump of the majestic 
buttonwood, whose wide-reaching branches afforded ample 
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shade alike to the church and its care-takers and to the 
people assembled here for divine worship. Here the set- 
tlers from a widely extended circuit gathered to a common 
centre with a common purpose. Such purpose the humble 
building subserved for a period of thirty-two years, during 
which divine services were conducted within its walls by 
three regularly ordained ministers, the Revs. Messrs. Lock, 
Fabricius, and Bjork. The last named was one of the three 
clergymen sent over by the Swedish government upon the 
revival of its interest in the long-neglected settlement. Here 
he began his American ministry on the i ith of July, 1697, 
one hundred and ninety-nine years ago, and here he con- 
ducted the last service in the log edifice on the fourth Sun- 
day after Easter in 1699. From here this Rev. Mr. Bjork 
pushed forward the then very difficult and peculiar labors 
demanded for the erection of the existing stone edifice 
widely known as the * Old Swedes' Church,' the direct suc- 
cessor of Crane Hook, and here he wrote many of those 
interesting church records translated by Dr. Horace Burr 
for the Historical Society of Delaware. 

" This was the day of modest undertakings, but this Crane 
Hook Church was one of the beginnings of an end which 
is not yet. Its last results ,are destined to an incalculable 
reach in the possibilities of the future. Thus the very site 
of such humble beginnings is worthy of due commemora- 
tion. And surely we honor ourselves when we seek to 
honor the places and appliances of a past which made pos- 
sible the prouder results of the present, and gives yet larger 
promise for the future. 

"A nameless pathos lingers about a spot which has known 
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sincere worship. It exhales a plaintive reverence and an 
impressive silence ; a mute eloquence pleads its tender sanc- 
tity to loyal descendants of pious ancestors ; and if outward 
symbols are gone, if vanished edifice and silenced voices 
breathe sadly of the past, let us cherish the hope of a more 
glorious future in the abiding and helpful faith voiced t>3^ 
the poet Whittier, that 

< The world that time and sense have known 
Falls off and leaves us God alone.' '' 

After the reading of this paper the choir led the asserr^ 
Wage in singing the following hymn : 

Now thank we all our God, 

With heart and hands and voices ! 
Who wondrous things hath done. 

In Whom His world rejoices ; 
Who from our mother's arms 

Hath blessed us on our way 
With countless gifts of love. 

And still is ours to-day. 

Oh, may this bounteous God 

Through all our life be near us ! 
With ever joyful hearts 

And blessed peace to cheer us ; 
And keep us in His grace 

And guide us when perplexed, 
And free us from all ills 

In this world and the next. 

It was a source of regret that ex-President Hon. Leonar 
E. Wales, from whom remarks were expected, was unabl 
to be present. The other speakers announced, Bisho 
Coleman and Dr. Horace Burr, spoke in a pertinent an 
instructive manner, and Rev. Frederic Doerr and Hon. I. C 
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Grubb, in response to calls on the spot, made interesting 
addresses. The reports of the remarks of all these gentle- 
men follow in the order named. 

REMARKS OF BISHOP COLEMAN. 

" It gives to one occupying such a position as, in the Provi- 
dence of God, I but too unworthily occupy, peculiar satis- 
fection to share in the very interesting proceedings belong- 
''^gr to this day and place. 

" For we are here not to mark the site of some temple of 
business or pleasure, not even of the arts and sciences ; but 
^^ a rude structure used exclusively for the worship of 
'A.lmighty God. 

** In this age of devotion to secular things, and of, I fear, a 
growing indifference on the part of many as to the duty 
^'^ci privilege of such worship, it is reassuring and helpful to 
^^^, at the invitation of a Society such as ours, so goodly a 
ST^trliering of the best people of Wilmington and its vicinity 
^^^ c3o honor to our forefathers, who erected here for God a 
"^^^xase to which His name should especially belong. 

** It emphasizes the fact that in this deed of theirs they did 

^^^^xiething worthy of lasting remembrance. It is an evi- 

x^ce of a regard for God and sacred things whose signifi- 

Lce, I am sure, some of us are only too glad to recognize. 

^.m glad to find, too, that this worthy assemblage is not 

^^^x^fined to adults. It affords me pleasure to see so many 

Xing people here on this occasion. Age we necessarily 

^^ociate with the venerated past, but in youth is our hope 

the future, and I see promise in their presence here, 

^^Ivile we may well feel it a source of gratification when 
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people of all ages and interests representing the best ele- 
ments of society thus join in honoring the memory of re- 
ligious ancestors. The builders of Crane Hook Church 
early realized what some nowadays are so slow to confess, 
— namely, how of necessity the due worship of God is inti- 
mately associated with the stability and real prosperity of 
every community. 

" This they proved even at the point of considerable per- 
sonal inconvenience, as will be evident enough to any one 
surveying the very spot where we are now standing. 

" I wonder, if there were no place of worship to-day nearer 
yon fair city than could be found right here, whether or not 
its inhabitants would come hither to church in the same 
proportion of numbers and with the same regularity as did 
those worthy settlers of the seventeenth century whom we 
are now especially commemorating ? 

" One of the descendants of a former owner of this very 
ground * has written to me very feelingly of the grand old 
buttonwood-tree f which for more than two hundred years 
guarded and marked this sacred site. ' It was/ as he re- 
marks, *a conspicuous object from river as well as land. 
The navigators upon the Delaware used it to aid them in 
their course, and the people of the Jersey shore steered 
their frail barks by its outstretched branches.' 

" So, too, we cannot but believe the founders of this little 
unpretending church found within its walls the grace and 

* Mr. J. Cloud Elliott, who has still in his possession a deed of gift of this 
plot of ground by his great-grandfather, Lucas Stidham, to his sons, one 
hundred and fifty-eight years ago. 

f Quite nine feet in diameter. 
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inspiration by which they were enabled to pursue their 
spiritual course through the tempestuous waves of this 
troublesome world. 

" It is well, therefore, that we should set up this memorial 
stone to perpetuate their faith and constancy, and to remind 
all who may look upon it of the ennobling and enduring 
character of all true worship of Him 'Who is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever.' '* 

REMARKS OF DR. HORACE BURR. 

" As we are reminded by the waning afternoon and by the 
President that our remarks should be brief, and as the 
ground has been well covered by those who have spoken, I 
will not weary you by any extended remarks, but will an- 
swer a few questions that have been frequently asked me. 

" First, why is this spot called Crane Hook or Point ? If 
you will imagine the condition here when the church was 
built, before the banks and sluices were constructed, you 
will have a picture of a cape largely surrounded by water, — 
a deep inlet coming in opposite the Lambron place, and 
another above the Lobdell Works, running inland, making 
what was called the Hazeldell Farm an island, from which 
the sand for the building of Old Swedes* Church was ob- 
tained. I have seen water of sufficient depth to float a 
sloop over these marshes when the banks were broken. 
The name Crane may have been given the point by its re- 
semblance to the bird, or, perhaps, from its being a favorite 
resort of cranes. 

" The question is asked why the English word hook was 
substituted for the Swedish word udde, a point; the an- 
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swer to which is that it is not English, but Dutch. The 
word hook is never used in English for point, but wherever 
the Dutch had rule you find the word hock (pronounced 
hook) used for a point of land, as in New York we have 
Carlan's Hook, Kinderhook, etc. You will see on the 
Swedish map of the Delaware the word udde always used 
for point, but when the Hollanders conquered the country 
they substituted their name hock for udde, and the Swedes 
adopted it, but retained the given name, as Trane, Crane; 
Kalcon, Turkey; Kastania, Chestnut; Fahr, Sheep, etc. 

" I will ask your patience while I speak a few words in 
remembrance of two ministers who officiated in this church 
before Mr. Bjork, — Carl Lock and Jacob Fabridus, and 
also of Carl Springer, a layman. Something of a cloud 
rests upon the early life of these clergymen as being some- 
what mutinous against the civil authorities; but the ac- 
counts of the transactions are by the authorities, and their 
offences seem to have arisen from (probably a mistaken) 
idea that the people were treated oppressively. However 
faulty they may have been during their early years, as they 
grew older the testimony is that they were sober, peaceable, 
and faithful ministers. Lock being for some years the only 
Swedish clergyman on the Delaware, and serving both con- 
gregations for a considerable time, and this at Crane Hook 
until his death. Fabricius was neither a Swede nor Hol- 
lander, but a German Lutheran who could speak Swedish. 
He was called to the Wicaco Church at first, and after the 
death of Lock served both that and Crane Hook until his 
death, though he was blind during all except the first year. 

" For several years he was the only clergyman for all this 
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region from Cape Henlopen to the Falls of the Delaware. 
Picture to yourselves the blind old man journeying up and 
down this river, often roughened by storms, in an open 
boat or log canoe, ministering to a people scattered for forty 
miles along its banks and up its tributaries, and you will 
certainly feel that his name should be held in respectful and 
grateful remembrance. 

" Carl Springer is another name that should always be as- 
sociated with this church. After the death of Fabricius he 
acted as lay reader and conductor of the religious services 
here for about five years, reading from the postilla or 
authorized sermon-book, with prayers and hymns, thus 
holding the people to their church and nursing the feeble 
flame of their simple piety, and preventing its total decline ; 
and wherever the name of Springer is heard throughout our 
broad land it should call up grateful remembrance of the 
first Springer in America, the faithful lay reader of Crane 
Hook Church." 

ADDRESS OF REV. FREDERIC DOERR, 

Pastor of St Stephen's Lutheran Church, 
Wilmlns^ton, Delaware. 

" Not being a member of the Historical Society of Dela- 
ware, I desire to return my sincere thanks to its members, 
and more especially the committee having charge of this 
day's exercises, for their thoughtfulness in extending to me 
an invitation to be present upon this very auspicious occa- 
sion. I consider it, indeed, both a privilege and a pleasure 
to be with you at these dedicatory services. But to me, a 
Lutheran, the exercise of to-day is somewhat of a mournful 
character. I can truthfully say that it is a great pleasure to 
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me to be present at this time, when a memorial stone mark- 
ing the site of Crane Hook Church has been dedicated. 
This day's exercise, however, directs my mind to the begin- 
ning days of American Lutheranism. It is such a retro- 
spective look which has moved me to say that the feelings 
reigning in my bosom are not altogether of a gratifying 
character. Sadness does, indeed, take hold of me when I 
think that the church I so very dearly love is no longer a 
church of mine. Beautiful ' Old Swedes* Church* does yet 
remain, but that no longer is in the possession of the church 
of which I am a member. Yes, sad am I when I think that 
the greatness of early Swedish Lutheranism in this country 
has passed into local forgetfulness. The historian well-nigh 
alone knows that the first Christians of this community, yea, 
the first people also, were Swedish Lutherans. Wonder not, 
therefore, that I have said that the character of this service 
to me, a Lutheran, is a mournful one. Let no one, how- 
ever, consider that I am finding fault by remarks such as I 
have just made with those who now possess 'Old Swedes' 
Church.' I am not talking of the present. I am thinking 
of the past. Nothing have I to do with the transfer of the 
Lutheran Church property into other hands. That transfer, 
I hope, has been satisfactorily made to all concerned parties. 
But, although my feelings are not altogether of a pleasurable 
kind, as I stand on the spot where the first Lutherans of 
this land were wont to worship, yet I am thankful that the 
Historical Society of Delaware has seen fit to mark the spot 
where the second Lutheran Church building in this country 
stood. 

" Those who worshipped here were not my forefathers, for 
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I am neither a Swede by birth nor am I a born child of the 
Commonwealth of Delaware. Though these early Swedes 
were no kin of mine, yet we possessed a comtilon heritage. 
I am speaking of the Augsburg Confession, that grand ex- 
pression of our faith. Yes, the early Swedes were my con- 
fessional forefathers. Therefore I am thankful that you, the 
members of Delaware's Historical Society, have seen fit to 
remember in a tangible manner the place wherein one com- 
mon service in past days was heard. 

" May this spot become a very dear one to the Lutherans 
of this land, for many of such there be. 

" A small town of this country has risen into prominence 
because the standard-bearer of one of the greater national 
parties dwells within her borders. Pilgrimages are daily 
made by the thousands to the home of the Presidential can- 
didate. Just as that town has risen into great prominence, 
so may our city become widely known on account of the 
pilgrimages which the Lutherans of this land in the coming 
days will make to this tangible mark of ' Crane Hook 
Church,' the predecessor of our present *01d Swedes' 
Church/ Wilmington, Delaware. That this spot may in- 
deed become a Lutheran Mecca I sincerely trust. 

" This day is likewise not without its lesson. It tells us to 
be more careful and zealous in the future than we have been 
in the past. The buildings which the early Swedes erected 
manifest most obviously that they lived their Confession of 
Faith. May the remembrance of their activity and self- 
denial incite us to greater consecration. Then the dedica- 
tory service of this day will have been observed both 
profitably and pleasurably." 
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ADDRESS OF HON. IGNATIUS C. GRUBB. 

"Ladies and Gentlemen, — Chief Justice Lore, who pre- 
sides so efficiently over both our Historical Society and our 
State courts, has, with quite a Benedictine cordial warmth, 
commended me to your favorable consideration as his bach- 
elor brother of the Bench. His venerable aspect, of course, 
suggests to you — especially the fairer portion of this assem- 
blage — ^that he means that I am his brother in law merely, 
and not in any contemporary sense. 

" Consequently I must disavow any connection with our 
Historical Society's 'Bureau of Antiquities' — except as a 
reverent admirer. Candor compels me to confess, as the 
printed programme shows, that I did not come here as one 
of the Society's ' selected specimens,' to tell you what oc- 
curred on this spot two hundred years or more ago. As I 
was not here at that time, the Chief Justice and the other 
gentlemen who have preceded me were, as you have doubt- 
less observed, more appropriately selected to address you. 

" As you all know, the evidence of credible eye-witnesses 
is always admitted, whilst hearsay testimony is invariably ex- 
cluded by the courts. Hence I can see no reason for my 
being called upon, so unexpectedly, to tell you what I really 
do not know, unless it be to vouch for the general veracity 
and credibility of these venerable eye-witnesses. Inasmuch 
as none of the other actors of the period whose events they 
relate are now living to tell a different story, and as I have 
never heard the veracity of any of these gentlemen discussed 
pro or con^ therefore, as a member of our Historical Society, 
I feel bound to stand by them and give them a good char- 
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acter, — at least until they are found out and the contrary 
appears. 

" So far I have always concurred with the Chief Justice, if 
it was at all possible to do so. 

" Bishop Coleman, being the head of my own church here, 
I have always, of course, regarded as infallible ; whilst I 
certainly must take on faith what Dr. Burr has so learnedly 
said in the ancient Swedish tongue, which I do not under- 
stand. My only knowledge of Mr. Pusey and his credi- 
bility is derived from my very pleasurable perusal of his 
historical paper on Crane Hook Church when I superin- 
tended the printing of it as chairman of our Historical 
Society's Committee on Publications. If more sceptical 
readers have thought of it, as Lord Macaulay did of Herod- 
otus's history, that it is difficult to determine where fiction 
ends in it and history begins, I did not so think, for, to my 
delighted mind, it seemed true as a fairy tale. 

" Therefore I feel that we may reasonably assume from the 
statements of these antique narrators of ancient events that 
in 1667 a log church was built on this spot where we now 
congregate by our Swedish and Dutch predecessors. In- 
deed, their direct testimony seems to be supported by cogent 
circumstantial evidence. 

" In the first place, the personal appearance of these ' old- 
est inhabitants' manifestly indicates to us that they belonged 
to that early period. Secondly, the Crane Hook point of 
their story — the locus in quo — is still here, if the log church is 
not, together with the almost vanished stump of the historic 
sycamore-tree which these ' ancient mariners' say over- 
shaded their old house of worship. Lastly, the sage officers 

3 
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and members of the Historical Society of Delaware, having 
carefully investigated and maturely considered the evidence, 
both oral and documentary, have adjudged and resolved 
that this is the identical site of the Crane Hook Church of 
1667. 

" But, seriously speaking, they have fortunately done more 
than merely resolve, for they have emphasized their faith by 
works, in appropriating their funds to the purchase and erec- 
tion of this monument to mark this spot and perpetuate the 
memory of the old church and its zealous and venerated 
builders. 

" To co-operate in this commendable purpose we are here 
to-day. The dedication of this memorial stone is a notable 
occasion, and will prove, I am sure, a memorable one to each 
of us. It is well to commemorate the virtues and good 
deeds of earnest and useful men and women. Such efforts 
tend to elevate human nature and advance mankind. They 
preserve ennobling ideals, promote higher aspirations, and 
encourage others to more earnest endeavor and greater use- 
fulness in their day and generation. 

" If the fleeting moments of this waning day did not forbid 
me, I could dwell long and earnestly upon this and other 
thoughts appropriate to this occasion and this scene. I 
have to-day, for the first time in my life, visited this historic 
locality. In looking from this isolated point, or hook of 
land, one can yet vividly realize how it and its environment 
appeared in 1667, before the Delaware River embankments 
were constructed, and when ' Crane Hook' at high tide was 
surrounded by a watery expanse. What a contrast, in so 
many ways, between then and now! And what teeming 
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thoughts rise in the brain of each of us as we now stand 
here and gaze upon this scene and think upon its past and 
present ! 

" Here the poor and struggh'ng settlers, with none of the 
comforts and few of the necessaries of life, bravely faced a 
primeval forest, inhabited only by wild beasts and savage 
men. Now we behold a flourishing city, denizened by a 
thriving people enjoying the refinements and luxuries of our 
marvellous civilization. Then the pious Swede and Hol- 
lander came to this sacred spot on foot or by canoe. To- 
day we have come here by railway, by carriage, and by 
bicycle. 

" In the midst of our numberless benefits we now do well 
to pay this tribute to those who founded both our religion 
and our civilization here amid trials and sufferings of which 
in actual experience, we happily know naught. For our 
lasting gratitude and enduring remembrance are justly due 
to them and their noble patron, the great champion of the 
Protestant Reformation, Gustavus Adolphus, who planned 
our early Swedish settlements, and his enlightened and faith- 
ful minister, Oxenstiern, who established them. 

" Surely it behooves all of us who are their beneficiaries 
earnestly to strive, jealously to guard and zealously to per- 
petuate the faith which they planted and the free institutions 
which they founded here in this immediate vicinity within 
the narrow circle of our view to-day." 

Following the several addresses, the assemblage heartily 
joined in singing the final hymn: 
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Our Fathers* God! to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 

To Thee we sing ; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 

Great God, our King I 

Bless Thou our native land I 
Firm may she ever stand. 

Through storm and night ; 
When the wild tempests rave. 
Ruler of wind and wave. 
Do Thou our country save 

By Thy great might. 

For her our prayer shall rise 
To God, above the skies ; 

On Him we wait ; 
Thou Who art ever nigh. 
Guarding with watchful eye. 
To Thee aloud we cry, 

God save the state ! 

The services concluded with a benediction, pronounced by 
Bishop Coleman, whereupon most of the audience dispersed, 
but many remained long enough to view the ancient ap- 
proached to the spot^ yet seen in the landing place on the 
river bank and in the hedge-bordered lane leading from in- 
land localities, while others lingered fondly over the fast 
perishing remains of the venerable tree which long kept 
guard near the ancient church site, and whose lofly branches 
served as a beacon both to mariners on the river and church- 
goers on the land. 
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And so ended a successful and interesting occasion, which 
to all participants was deemed a rare combination of profit 
and pleasure. 

All of which is respectfully submitted by your 

Memorial Committee. 

WILMINGTON, Del., November, 1896. 
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GUNNING BEDFORD, JUNIOR. 



The first Judge of the United States District Court for 
the District of Delaware was Gunning Bedford, Junior, he 
having been appointed by President George Washington in 
1789, soon after the formation of the court by Act of Con- 
gress. Both the father and grandfather of Judge Bedford 
were named Gunning, the family coming from England, 
the first American branch settling at Jamestown, Virginia, 
in 1 62 1. The grandfather seems to have been a resident 
of Cecil County, Maryland, his remains being interred at 
North East River in that county. The father of the Judge 
was a captain in the French and Indian War, followed the 
trade of an architect, and was a resident of Philadelphia, 
having been an alderman in that city for several years pre- 
vious to his death in 1802, at the age of eighty-two; and 
the mother of the Judge was Susannah Jacquett. There 
were eleven children, the fifth child and second son being 
Gunning, Junior, the Judge, who was born in Philadelphia 
in 1 747. At the age of twenty he entered Princeton College, 
then known as Nassau Hall, where he graduated in the 
Class of 1 77 1. He stood at the head of the class, being 
the valedictorian, and made an enviable record as a college 
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Student. Among his classmates were James Madison, who 
afterwards became President of the United States, and 
Hugh M. Brackenridge. 

He studied law under Joseph Reed, an eminent Phila- 
delphia attorney, and about 1779 moved to Delaware and 
settled at Dover, where he was admitted to the bar under 
date of August 4, 1 779, in Sussex County. 

After a brief residence at Dover, finding that the climate 
did not agree with him, he removed to Wilmington. Win- 
ning a high reputation by his scholarship and oratorical 
ability, he was early recognized by the people and was 
soon honored with official station. In 1783 he was elected 
a member of the Continental Congress from Delaware and 
served for three years. On April 26, 1784, he was appointed 
Attorney-General of the State of Delaware, where he served 
with marked ability. On June 17, 1786, he was elected, 
with George Read, Jacob Broom, John Dickinson, and 
Richard Bassett, as a commission to meet commissioners 
from the other States in the Union for the purpose of 
forming a system of commercial regulations between the 
States, who were to meet in Annapolis on the first Tues- 
day of September of that year. His high rank as a pro- 
fessional man is shown by his association with the most 
distinguished men of his time. The same men who were 
delegated to attend the Annapolis convention were se- 
lected a year later as delegates from Delaware to frame 
the first Constitution of the United States. 

In this Constitutional Convention Mr. Bedford was a 
prominent figure. Its membership represented the master 
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minds of that day. Gunning Bedford, Junior, frequently 
took the floor and argued questions brought before the 
body with marked ability and force. He combated strenu- 
ously the efforts made by the members from the larger 
States whereby they sought to g^ve the more populous 
States a representation in both houses of Congress based 
on population. He frequently crossed swords with Alex- 
ander Hamilton, a member from New York, and James 
Madison, a delegate from Virginia, and it was largely due 
to his personal efforts and eloquent appeals that the pro- 
vision of the Constitution was adopted whereby each of 
the States was accorded the same representation in the 
United States Senate, the wisdom of which provision the 
experience of a century has fully vindicated. 

A recent article which appeared in Munsey's Magazine 
on " The Making of the Constitution," from the pen of 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed, says : 

** The Constitution of the United States was not the 
work of inspiration, or even of genius. It had its origin 
in the good sense of able men applied to the practical work 
in hand, in a keen appreciation of the dangers already ex- 
isting, and the greater dangers to come, and in the spirit 
of conciliation forced upon its authors by the ever-present 
nature of the troubles to be avoided. 

" A little less than four months of almost constant dis- 
cussion covered the period between the 25th of May, when 
they began, and the 17th of September, when all but three, 
who were present, signed and recommended the Constitu- 
tion to the people of the United States. There were 



" *• 
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twenty-nine members present when they organized, and 
during the four months, from time to time, came in other 
members to the number of twenty-three. Fifty-two men, 
therefore, contributed their wisdom to the final result, 
though only thirty-nine certified by their signatures to the 
* Unanimous Consent of the States Present/ " 

Mr. Reed pays a deserved tribute to the members of the 
Convention and commends the faithfulness of their work 
in his concluding paragraphs as follows : 

" Nevertheless, the reader of the debates arises from 
their perusal with increased respect for the wisdom and 
foresight of the men of whom Madison justly says, ' There 
never was an assembly of men charged with a great and 
arduous trust who were more pure in their motives, or 
more exclusively or more anxiously devoted to the object 
committed to them.' Peace to their ashes. Reverence to 
their memories. If their work should not be eternal, that 
work and its results will have educated their children to 
meet successfully the problem of that future into which 
they could not penetrate. 

" How earnest they were, and how doubtful was the 
issue, how often they were alternately torn by doubts and 
difficulties, and rejoiced by successful coping with their 
hazardous problems, was voiced by the many-sided intel- 
lect of the great Dr. Franklin. 

" Whilst the last members were signing. Dr. Franklin, 
looking towards the President's chair, at the back of which 
a rising sun happened to be painted, observed to a few 
members near him that painters had found it difficult to 
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distinguish, in their art, a rising from a setting sun. * I 
have,' said he, ' often and often, in the course of the ses- 
sion, and in the vicissitudes of my hopes and fears as to 
its issue, looked at that behind the President, without being 
able to tell whether it was rising or setting; but now at 
length I have the happiness to know that it is a rising, and 
not a setting sun.' " 

Returning from the Convention to his home, Mr. Bed- 
ford exerted himself in having his State ratify the Con- 
stitution; and to no man more than to Gunning Bedford, 
Junior, is the credit due for having the name of Delaware 
at the very head of the sisterhood of States. In 1788 he 
was elected a member of the State Council from New 
Castle County, and continued to serve until his elevation 
to the bench a year later. 

In 1789 he was appointed by President George Wash- 
ington the first District Judge of the United States for the 
District of Delaware, the President doubtless being fully 
convinced of his eminent fitness for the place by reason of 
the long and intimate acquaintance which had existed be- 
tween them beginning during the War of the Revolution 
and continuing until the death of Washington. 

In times past much confusion has been caused by the 
mixing up of two Gunning Bedfords who figured in Dela- 
ware at the same time. Judge Bedford was always known 
as Gunning Bedford, Junior. He uniformly signed his 
name with the Junior attached. He had a cousin whose 
name also was Gunning Bedford. The latter was five years 
the senior of the Judge, being born in 1742, and was the 
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son of William Bedford, a farmer, who lived in New 
Castle Hundred. Gunning Bedford and not Gunning Bed- 
ford, Junior, married a sister of George Read, the signer, 
was Lieutenant-Colonel in David Hall's regiment in the 
Revolution, and in 1795 was elected Governor of Dela- 
ware. He also served as Prothonotary and Register of 
Wills for New Castle County, and is buried in Immanuel 
Church- Yard at New Castle. Even so careful a biographer 
as Judge Whitely made the mistake of giving to Gunning 
Bedford (the Governor) some of the credit and offices 
which belonged to Gunning Bedford, Junior (the Judge). 

Judge Bedford married early, so early that on the occa- 
sion of his graduation at Princeton, in 1771, his wife was 
present with her first baby, and the story goes that the baby 
was left in the care of the wife of Dr. Witherspoon while 
Mrs. Bedford attended the commencement exercises. So 
the young college student stepped from the graduating 
desk to " family cares" in reality. His wife was Jane Bal- 
laroux Parker, the daughter of James Parker, editor of 
the Post Boy, published in New York, and one of the ear- 
liest American printers. Parker learned his trade as a 
printer side by side with Benjamin Franklin in Boston, 
and he exchanged with Franklin the first dollar he ever 
made as an apprentice. That dollar, by the way, was after- 
wards fashioned into a punch-strainer, and is now among 
the valuable relics of the Historical Society of Delaware, 
having been bequeathed to the Society by Henrietta Jane 
Bedford, a daughter of Judge Bedford. 

Mrs. Bedford is described as a lady of rare accomplish- 
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ments and great intellect, whose grace and conversational 
powers contributed much to the advancement of her hus- 
band's home, and naturally gave her a leading place in the 
most cultured society of that day. 

Judge Bedford's residence in Wilmington was at what is 
now known as No. 606 Market Street (now occupied by 
William J. Fisher, and for many years known as the Mc- 
CauUey house). It was built by Abijah Dawes, an early 
resident of Wilmington, and in the Revolution is said to 
have been the head-quarters of the French army. It was 
at that time the stateliest house in the borough. After- 
wards this house was owned and occupied by Louis Mc- 
Lane, a distinguished Delawarean who served as United 
States Senator, Secretary of State, and Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Andrew Jackson, and twice as 
United States Minister to Great Britain. Judge Bedford 
occupied the house for some years, but in 1793 bought from 
the Charles Robinson estate a farm of two hundred and 
fifty acres on the Concord Turnpike in Brandywine Hun- 
dred, being, as described in the deed, " Pisgah, part of a 
larger tract called New-work." He renamed the place 
" Lombardy," and the present Lombardy Cemetery is a 
part of the same farm. The large and handsome stone 
mansion which he built on the farm is still standing; and 
there he made his home during the remainder of his life. 

Elizabeth Montgomery in her " Reminiscences of Wil- 
mington" says : " Judge Bedford and his lady were re- 
markably handsome persons and of noble stature. Mrs. 
Bedford received an accomplished education and spoke 
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French fluently, her mother being a native of France. 
When emigrants from that country crowded this town, 
Mrs. Bedford was their friend and patron. Her enter- 
tainments excelled in tasteful arrangement and ornamen- 
tal display — so said foreigners." 

Judge Bedford died on March 30, 1812, in the sixty- 
fifth year of his age. His wife, one son, and a datlghter 
survived him. Mrs. Bedford lived nineteen years after her 
husband, dying in 1831. For several of the last years of 
her life she was blind, yet still retained the charming man- 
ners which had characterized her youth and prime. The 
son, whose name was Gunning James Bedford, and who 
was always of feeble mind, died in 1845. The daughter, 
and youngest child of Judge Bedford, was Henrietta Jane 
Bedford, who lived to reach her eighty-third year, having 
died in this city in 1871. She possessed intellectual gifts 
of a high order. She alone of all the children of her father's 
house appeared to inherit the abilities with which her 
parents were endowed. Her education was the best that 
her day afforded for women, and she was trained in all the 
accomplishments then in vogue. She was a passionate 
lover of music, performing skilfully upon piano and guitar, 
and having learned to play the harp when nearly seventy 
years old. Her conversational powers were very fine, and 
even in her old age she entered most vivaciously into social 
intercourse. Retaining full recollection of most of the 
famous people who had gathered at her father's fireside, 
she brought the past into contact with the present in a 
remarkable manner. Animated, witty, full of anecdote. 
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well informed in regard to current events as well as those 
of bygone times, she was a delightful companion, even 
when her life had long passed the limits of three score 
years and ten. 

Her disposition was kindly and affectionate. To her 
suffering mother and afflicted brother she showed the ut- 
most tenderness, fulfilling to the utmost every duty that 
devolved upon her as a daughter and sister. 

Miss Bedford by her will, which was proven in this 
county on the 21st of August, 1871, describes herself as a 
daughter of " Hon. Gunning Bedford, Junior, Aide-de- 
Camp to General Washington in the Revolutionary war." 
The will provides that a portrait of her father be placed in 
the Capitol at Washington near that of James Madison, a 
room-mate of her father's and one of the framers of the 
Constitution. It also provides that a pair of pocket-pistols 
be placed in the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, or 
if that cannot be done, that they be delivered to the Histori- 
cal Society of Delaware. The portrait of her father was 
sent to Washington and now hangs on the wall of the cor- 
ridor, in a conspicuous place, at the head of a stairway at 
the Senate end of the Capitol. The pocket-pistols were 
delivered to the Historical Society, and now remain in its 
collection. Her will gives the following history of the 
pocket-pistols : " During the Revolutionary war General 
Washington, desiring my father to go from Trenton to 
New York on some important secret embassy at night, and 
fearing that he was not sufficiently armed with the pistols 
in his holsters, presented him with a pair of pocket-pistols 
with a view to his protection and greater security." 
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The silver punch-strainer, of which I have spoken here-^ 
tofore in this sketch, came to the Historical Society by Miss 
Bedford's will. 

I presume that Miss Bedford's allusion to the military 
service of her father as aide-de-camp to General Washing- 
ton must be correct, although I have found nothing in the 
records to corroborate the statement. He did not come to 
Delaware until about 1779. I am satisfied that he did not 
serve in the Revolutionary War in any of the Delaware 
regiments. He may have served from Pennsylvania and 
been credited to that State. 

Gunning Bedford, Junior, was a Presbyterian in reUgion, 
and usually worshipped in the building in which we are 
now assembled. His remains lie buried in the graveyard 
adjoining this building, the First Presb)rterian Church, 
and I cannot more concisely and appropriately close this 
sketch than by quoting the epitaph which was written by 
William T. Read and which appears on the handsome 
marble monument which was erected over his remains by 
Henrietta Jane Bedford, his daughter, in 1858: 

" In hope 

of a joyful resurrection, 

through faith in Jesus Christ, 

here rests the mortal part 

of 
GUNNING BEDFORD. 
Born in Philadelphia, A.D. 1747, 
Graduated at Nassau Hall, New Jersey, A.D. I77i» 

with great distinction. 
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Having studied law in Philadelphia, 

he practised in Delaware 

with success ; 

distinguished by his eloquence as an advocate, 

Attorney-General, member of the Legislature of Delaware 

(and of Congress) 

and one of the delegates to the Convention that 

framed the Constitution of the United States (by whose 

efforts, \^with those of other delegates, two Senators were obtained 

for the State of Delaware). 

He received from Washington the Commission of first Judge of the 

District Court of the United States for the District of Delaware 

which he held till his death in 18 12. 

He so behaved in these high offices as to deserve and receive 

the approbation of his fellow-citizens. 

His form was goodly, his temper amiable, 

his manners winning, and his discharge 

of private duties exemplary. 

Reader, may his example stimulate 

you to improve the talents — ^be they five or 

two, or one — ^with which God has entrusted you." 
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me to be present at this time, when a memorial stone mark- 
ing the site of Crane Hook Church has been dedicated. 
This day's exercise, however, directs my mind to the begin- 
ning days of American Lutheranism. It is such a retro- 
spective look which has moved me to say that the feelings 
reigning in my bosom are not altogether of a gratifying 
character. Sadness does, indeed, take hold of me when I 
think that the church I so very dearly love is no longer a 
church of mine. Beautiful * Old Swedes* Church* does yet 
remain, but that no longer is in the possession of the church 
of which I am a member. Yes, sad am I when I think that 
the greatness of early Swedish Lutheranism in this country 
has passed into local forgetfulness. The historian well-nigh 
alone knows that the first Christians of this community, yea, 
the first people also, were Swedish Lutherans. Wonder not, 
therefore, that I have said that the character of this service 
to me, a Lutheran, is a mournful one. Let no one, how- 
ever, consider that I am finding fault by remarks such as I 
have just made with those who now possess ' Old Swedes' 
Church.' I am not talking of the present. I am thinking 
of the past. Nothing have I to do with the transfer of the 
Lutheran Church property into other hands. That transfer, 
I hope, has been satisfactorily made to all concerned parties. 
But, although my feelings are not altogether of a pleasurable 
kind, as I stand on the spot where the first Lutherans of 
this land were wont to worship, yet I am thankful that the 
Historical Society of Delaware has seen fit to mark the spot 
where the second Lutheran Church building in this country 
stood. 

" Those who worshipped here were not my forefathers, for 
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I am neither a Swede by birth nor am I a born child of the 
Commonwealth of Delaware. Though these early Swedes 
were no kin of mine, yet we possessed a comtilon heritage. 
I am speaking of the Augsburg Confession, that grand ex- 
pression of our faith. Yes, the early Swedes were my con- 
fessional forefathers. Therefore I am thankful that you, the 
members of Delaware's Historical Society, have seen fit to 
remember in a tangible manner the place wherein one com- 
mon service in past days was heard. 

" May this spot become a very dear one to the Lutherans 
of this land, for many of such there be. 

" A small town of this country has risen into prominence 
because the standard-bearer of one of the greater national 
parties dwells within her borders. Pilgrimages are daily 
made by the thousands to the home of the Presidential can- 
didate. Just as that town has risen into great prominence, 
so may our city become widely known on account of the 
pilgrimages which the Lutherans of this land in the coming 
days will make to this tangible mark of ' Crane Hook 
Church,' the predecessor of our present 'Old Swedes* 
Church/ Wilmington, Delaware. That this spot may in- 
deed become a Lutheran Mecca I sincerely trust. 

" This day is likewise not without its lesson. It tells us to 
be more careful and zealous in the future than we have been 
in the past. The buildings which the early Swedes erected 
manifest most obviously that they lived their Confession of 
Faith. May the remembrance of their activity and self- 
denial incite us to greater consecration. Then the dedica- 
tory service of this day will have been observed both 
profitably and pleasurably." 
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John Fisher, the second Judge of the United States 
Court for the District of Delaware, was bom May 22y 
1771. He was a descendant, in the fifth generation, from 
John Fisher, who emigrated from England and landed 
at Philadelphia. This first John Fisher accompanied Wil- 
liam Penn on the " Welcome" on his first voyage to Amer- 
ica in 1682, and is supposed to have come from Clitheroe, 
Lancashire, England. He was a member of the Society of 
Friends. A few years after his arrival he moved to Dela- 
ware, settling near Cape Henlopen, in Sussex County. He 
bought land in Sussex County in 1685. The first John 
Fisher had a son John, and he in turn had a son John, these 
three Johns being the direct paternal ancestors of the sub- 
ject of this sketch. 

The father of John Fisher, the Judge, was Jabez Maud 
Fisher (born in 1733, died 1786), and his mother was 
Elizabeth Purnell (bom 1730, died 1776), daughter of 
Thomas and Mary Purnell, of Somerset County, Mary- 
land. She married, first, Anthony Wright, who died about 
1 760, and afterwards married Jabez Maud Fisher. Of the 
latter marriage there were six children, of whom John, the 
subject of this sketch, was the youngest. At the age of 
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five his mother died, and at the age of fifteen, by the death 
of his father, he was left largely to the care of his brother. 
General Thomas Fisher, through whom he was enabled 
to get a classical education; and afterwards he studied law 
with his cousin, Joshua Fisher, at that time a leading mem- 
ber of the Dover bar, John Fisher being admitted as a 
practising attorney under date of August ii, 1791. For 
about twenty years he was an active practitioner, and was 
recognized as among the leading and most influential mem- 
bers of the bar at the State capital. 

In 1799 he was clerk of the State Senate and in 1807 
clerk of the State House of Representatives. In 1802 he 
was appointed Secretary of State under Governor David 
Hall, and in 181 1 was again made Secretary of State by 
Governor Joseph Haslet. While holding the latter office 
the United States judgeship for the District of Delaware 
became vacant by the death of Gunning Bedford, Jimior. 

James Madison was at that time President, and his first 
choice for the vacant judgeship was Caesar A. Rodney, the 
recognized leader at that time of the Democratic party in 
New Castle County. Henry M. Ridgely was one of the 
United States Senators from Delaware, and he and Fisher 
were warm personal friends. The following correspond- 
•ence, the originals of which are in my possession, will show 
that human nature was much the same at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century as at its close, and that there was 
then the same anxious solicitude for public office as is preva- 
lent among the politicians of to-day. The following letter 
from John Fisher to Henry M. Ridgely explains itself : 
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** Dover, 3. April, 1812. 

" Dear Sir, — ^The Wilmington papers which arrived the 
evening before last, announced the death of Judge Bed- 
ford; — ^this unfortunate event, unfortunate for his family, 
happened on Monday last. Several of my friends have 
urged me to an application for the vacancy occasioned by 
his demise. I have always thought that a personal applica- 
tion for a judgeship, was a matter of indelicacy and incon- 
sistent with the modesty, which such a candidate ought to 
profess. I have, however, thought, on reflecting how the 
loaves and fishes are now distributed, that there can be but 
one rival, and but one man, on the same political side, whose 
pretensions are in any way superior to my own. This 
gentleman's legal acquirements are superior to mine; but 
in nothing else can I yield to him. There is one qualifica- 
tion of a judge in which I think him not my equal — ^this I 
shall not name, but will leave you to conjecture. Under 
all circumstances, and especially knowing that Mr. Rodney 
would not accept of the appointment, I have made up my 
mind to state my claims to the vacancy in such manner as 
is customary. May I calculate upon your friendship to me 
on this interesting occasion? The Chancellor, I am in- 
formed, writes on by the ensuing mail, in a friendly man- 
ner to me. Would the recommendation of Governor Haslet 
sent on to the President, avail any thing ? If Yea, I think 
it can be procured by the next mail. I wrote to Mr. Bayard 
by the last mail, requesting him to communicate the sub- 
stance of my letter to yourself and Mr. Horsey. This appli- 
cation is, my friend, most important to me. Such another 
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opportunity of providing for my numerous and expensive 
family, will never occur. The very respectable representa- 
tion of this state, in Congress, may do much for me, if so 
disposed. Their attempts to effectuate the advancement 
now desired, will claim and receive the most sincere grati- 
tude of which the human heart is capable. I am already 
under many obligations to you for your kindnesses here- 
tofore, and I still calculate on your benevolent disposition 
on this application of such high importance to my future 
prosperity. 

" I am, Dr. Sir, with sentiments of perfect esteem and 
respect 

Your most obed'n. humb. servt. 

"John Fisher.'' 



Four days after, no reply having been received from the 
foregoing letter, Mr. Fisher writes again to Mr. Ridgely 
as follows : 

"Dover, 7th April, 1812. 
" Dr. Sir^ — ***** J \iQpQ by this time you have 
received my communication of the 30th current. Since 
then I have obtained (inter nos) the letter of Gov. Haslet 
to the President — ^will this avail any thing? It was written 
by the Governor on the 6th. and is full in point. I learn 
from Wilmington that probably Mr. Rodney will accept Mr. 
Bedfords place, if offered. Should this be the case, I am 
lost in wonder at Mr. Rodney ; for he declared in Decem- 
ber last, that he should think himself insulted by an offer 
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of Mr. B's office. However, he wisely thiiiks, that ' half a 
loaf is better than no bread.' This conduct of his, if true, 
will lower him much in my esteem and will convince me 
of the fact, that twenty years intimate acquaintance with a 
man will give me no knowledge of him. 

" I am your's devotedly, 

"John Fisher.'' 



A week later the following letter was sent by Mr. Ridgely 
to Mr. Fisher : 

(Confidential.) 

** Washington, 14 April, 1812. 

" My Dear Sir, — Your two favours of this month have 
been duly reed. Bayard you know is now absent from this 
place. Horsey and I have had several consultations on the 
subject of the appointment of a District Judge in Delaware, 
and we both feel every disposition to render you all the 
service in our power. He has been consulted from the de- 
partment of State to know whether your nomination to 
the Senate would be acceptable to the Senators from Dela- 
ware. Pleasanton is anxious in your behalf and I am just 
now going to see him on the subject. It would I think be 
wise to send on the Governor's letter to the President. It 
is however a delicate matter and the letter if it be sent on, 
should be very cautiously written. 

" I have not time at present to add more. 

" Yours sincerely, 

" H. M. RlDGELY.^^ 
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Five days later Mr. Ridgely wrote again as follows : 

(Confidential.) 

"Washington, 19 April, 1812. 

" My Dear Sir^ — I wrote you a short letter on Tuesday 
last, which I hope you have received before now : and spent 
the evening of that day with Mr. Pleasanton. 

" In the course of the evening, thinking no person ex- 
cept myself and his family present, Mr. P. and I had a good 
deal of conversation on the subject of the appointment of 
a District Judge for our State. 

" He thinks, from a conversation he had with the Presi- 
dent a few days before I saw him, that the office will be 
offered to Mr. Rodney, notwithstanding he stated to the 
President his firm conviction that Mr. R. would not accept 
it. Nothing, he thinks, but Mr. R. stands between you and 
the appointment, and he expressed himself quite confiden- 
tially that you would be appointed, under the full impres- 
sion that Mr. R. would not accept the office. He advised 
the sending on the Governor's letter to the President. 

" With sincere wishes for your success and a tender of 
my services so far as they will avail you anything, I re- 
main. Dr. Sir, 

" Yours with much regard, 

" H. M. Ridgely. 
" John Fisher^ Esqr. 

" Dover, 

*' Delaware." 

In answer to which Mr. Fisher writes as follows : 
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** Dover, 19th April, 1812. 

" My Dear Sir, — Your letters of the 14th and 19th 
current have both been received by me. For the contents, I 
beg you to accept my sincerest thanks. I think, after Mr. 
Rodneys declaration, lately made, that he will not accept 
the appointment of Judge, if offered to him. He has de- 
clared, * that should the commission be offered to him he 
would not accept it, nor would he use any influence in 
behalf of any applicant.' This I have directly from the 
person to whom the declaration was made by Mr. Rodney. 

" Mr. Haslet's letter to the President must long since 
have been received, as he wrote it and put it in the hands of 
the Postmaster on the 6th. instant at Milford, as he told 
me, in fifteen minutes after it was done. This letter was 
cautiously and appropriately worded, such in every re- 
spect as it ought to have been. I went down on purpose 
to procure it and its purport was fixed on, some days before 
it was written. I am quite astonished that after all that has 
happened, it should be in contemplation to offer the ap- 
pointment in question to Mr. Rodney. 

" The Chancellor has written, perhaps twice, to Mr. Bay- 
ard on the subject of Judge and I much fear that his letters 
have never been received by Mr. B. He has authorized him 
to make any use of his first letter, which might advance the 
appointment which it recommends. I wrote at large to 
Mr. Pleasanton by the Mail of Saturday last, in answer to 
a letter received from him on the 13th inst, to which I beg 
leave to refer you, as I am just getting ready for Sussex, 
where I am going at an early hour in the morning. The 
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engineer is at work relative to our canal — ^all Dover are 
out with him. He has already taken the level from the 
mill to Sykes's landing — fall is found to be 7J4 feet. Your 
family are all in good health — Fine lot of timothy — good 
Andes grass — Every thing looks very well, Cub excepted, 
who declines very fast. 

" When I return home will write you again, 

" May Heaven bless you, 

"John Fisher.'' 



This closes the correspondence on the judgeship. I have 
reason to believe that the President, adhering to his first 
inclination, offered the place to Mr. Rodney and that he 
declined it, although I have not been able to verify this; 
at all events, shortly afterwards John Fisher was appointed 
United States Judge for the District of Delaware, and con- 
tinued as such during the remainder of his life, a period 
of about eleven years. Under date of Sunday, June 7, 
181 2, a few months later, he wrote the following friendly 
letter to Mr. Ridgely, which indicates that he was then in 
the pleasant exercise (as we will assume) of the judicial 
functions : 



'* Sunday, June 7, 18 12. 
** Wilmington. 



" My dear Sir^ — ***** ^j. Duval and myself 
have been sitting as a Circuit Court at Newcastle since 
Wednesday last. I find we surprise the natives, by doing 
something like business. To-morrow the trial of the eight 
sailors for a revolt comes on — it will, I am told, be an ani- 
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mated discussion. God send them a safe deliverance. I 

have nothing new to inform you of. Please to give me 

the Washington news, when you write and remember me 

affectionately to Mr. Horsey. 

" I am, Dr. Sir, with the utmost sincerity 

" Your friend, &c &c 

"John Fisher. 
" HoNBLE Henry M. Ridgely."" 

Under the first Act of Congress providing for the United 
States Courts, the courts were held alternately at New 
Castle and Dover. This continued until 1852, when by 
special Act it was provided that thereafter they should be 
held at New Castle only; and after the erection of the new 
government building at Sixth and King Streets, in the city 
of Wilmington, an Act was passed June 14, 1856, pro- 
viding for the holding of the courts of this district only 
at Wilmington. 

In John Fisher's time, as Judge, the courts were held at 
Dover and New Castle, and I presume that in those days 
there was only a limited amount of business brought before 
them. 

John Fisher, while not a college man, was regarded as 
a remarkably fine Latin and Greek scholar, and George P. 
Fisher, his kinsman, who died very recently, told me that 
he had a fine taste for poetry, and was withal a great wit 
and humorist, and it is related that it was always a treat 
for the members of the learned professions in Dover to 
listen to the conversations of John Fisher and his next- 



door neighbor, Dr. Arthur Johns, and to enjoy their pas- 
sages in wit and pleasantry. 

George P. Fisher is my authority for the following 
story : It was John Fisher, the Judge, that John Viuing, 
not a great while before his (Vining's) death, invited to 
dine at his (Vining's) home with the High Court of Errors 
and Appeals on lamb and peas, when he had, in fact, neither 
lamb nor peas nor money to buy them. This was on Sat- 
urday ; the invitation was given for Sunday dinner. There 
was no butcher then in Dover. Mrs. Vining went over to 
Mrs. John Fisher to bemoan her trouble. John Fisher, 
knowing Vining's thriftlessness, had in the meantime, 
out of his own large garden, had the peas picked, and 
while Mrs. Vining was there returned from a visit to a 
farmer client with an elegant quarter of lamb. The peas 
and lamb were sent over to Vining's house with such other 
accompaniments as the ladies thought necessary, and the 
dinner passed off pleasantly ; and Vining, being ignorant 
of the provision made for his feast, plumed himself on the 
good time they had discussing the first lamb-and-pea din- 
ner of the season. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Joseph Maxfield Ritter, a 
grandson of Judge John Fisher, I have had the privilege 
of examining a diary that was kept by Judge John Fisher 
for several years. It is in the handwriting of the Judge, 
who made entries at irregular periods from 1807 to 1820. 
Much of the matter therein contained is too personal in its 
character to be quoted. It establishes the fact that the 
Judge was heir to some of the faults and frailties that have 
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afflicted humanity from the beginning of time, but it shows 
also that he was a man of deep religious feeling, and that 
he had the sentiments of a man of honor. 

I make the following extracts from his diary to show 
not only that the life of a judge is sometimes beset with the 
same difficulties that are often the lot of those who walk 
on a less exalted plane, but to give an intimation of the 
religious feeling of which I have spoken, and which is the 
striking feature of his entries. 

** September 5, 1814. Monday 4 o*c. p.m. 

" This is a day of considerable affliction to me — my 
means of supporting my family have become so scanty, 
that I have not it in my power to provide for them the 
necessaries of life. My public compensation as a judge 
is really so very a triffle by reason of the depreciation of 
money, that with all the management and economy I can 
use, all my salary is expended before the termination of 
two months after I receive a quarter's compensation. I 
then become penniless for the other month before my salary 
is due. Those who owe me for business heretofore done 
in my late profession, will not or cannot pay me. To-day 
I have no dinner either for my poor little children or my- 
self — not a particle of meat in the house — nor any money 
to procure that article with. Indeed if I had money, I 
doubt if I could get any, it has become so scarce. It is 
not to-day, only, that I go without dinner, but many days 
of late, I have been exceedingly hungry and have had 
nothing wherewith to make a dinner of. My babes come 
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in from school and ask for dinner and are told that there 
is to be none — they with heavy hearts and empty stomachs 
leave the house for their school — sometimes, indeed they 
can get bread and milk, but that is not the case to-day for 
we have no meal in the house to make bread of. This is 
one of the effects of that most distressing war we are now 
engaged in with G. Britain — a war commenced by the 
present administration, merely because it would secure the 
re-election of James Madison. What distress, what priva- 
tion, what public and private affliction, what expense of 
blood and treasure has this dreadful measure of our rulers 
occasioned? How much reflection, how great deliberation, 
what wisdom and foresight are necessary to the rulers of 
a nation and how much ought they to employ these great 
qualities before they commence so awful and so solemn a 
work, as war! What responsibility rests upon them tem- 
porarily and here below ? but how dreadful the account to 
render to God for beginning the work of destruction, the 
terrible calamity of war merely because it will continue 
the exaltation and promote the ambitious projects of an 
aspiring, but perhaps an undeserving individual? How- 
ever, my present business is not to dwelt upon this disa- 
greeable subject, but to throw myself on the tender mercies 
of my God and saviour and to thank him for the health 
and strength which are enjoyed by myself and my dear 
wife, and children ; to thank him for the measure of grace 
he imparts to us ; and that our lot is not cast into a worse 
condition than it is — that we are all in full life where we 
may implore the mercy and grace of God and of his Christ 
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and may make our calling and election sure imto salvation, 

through the merits of the Mediator; and finally invoke 

of God, if our condition should not be ameliorated here 

below, that he may receive our souls into mansions to which 

the sufferings of this world are not incident; and where 

only complete and uninterrupted felicity can be enjoyed. 

O God may we love and adore thee forever — may we never 

be unmindful of thy great goodness and loving kindness 

— ^may our hearts be duly impressed with our obligations 

to thee and O may we pour out our spirits at the foot of 

thy throne forever — ^And though we are at present in a 

state of privation we rely on thy goodness and mercy for 

relief — for thou hast vouchsafed to promise that thou * wilt 

withhold no good thing from them that walk uprightly/ 

Almighty father receive our hearts and make them to act 

in entire subjection to thy most holy will; may they be 

regenerated by the efficacy of thy divine spirit; and may 

we compute all things naught in comparison with the love 

of Christ Jesus. * May our lips not speak wickedness, nor 

our tongues utter deceit: till we die we will not remove 

our integrity from us. Our righteousness we hold fast 

and will not let it go : our hearts will not reproach us so 

long as we live. Let our enemy be as the wicked and he 

that riseth up against us, as the unrighteous.' O merciful 

Being suffer us not to despair of thy mercy but altogether 

rely upon thee and we shall do well. Blessed be thy holy 

name forever, thou giver of every good and perfect gift — 

Amen. 

"John Fisher.'' 
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John Fisher married, when twenty-three years of age, 
Lavinia Rodney, the only daughter of Thomas Rodney, 
who was a brother of Csesar Rodney, the signer. Thomas 
Rodney was the colonel of the Kent County Militia in the 
War of the Revolution. Lavinia Rodney was the sister of 
Csesar A. Rodney, one of the most brilliant lawyers that 
Delaware has produced, who served as Attorney-General 
of the United States under the administration of James 
Madison, and who built the large stone mansion still stand- 
ing near Cool Spring Reservoir in this city. Miss Rodney 
was a young woman of unusual accomplishments, but died 
in 1802, in the twenty-seventh year of her age. The fol- 
lowing year John Fisher was married to Elizabeth Wilson. 
She was the daughter of Simon Wilmer Wilson and her 
mother was Sarah Wilson, who was the half-sister of CECsar 
Rodney, the signer. Sarah Wilson's mother was Elizabeth 
Crawford, being the daughter of Rev, Thomas Crawford, 
one of the earliest preachers of the Episcopal Church in 
Delaware. She was married first to Ceesar Rodney (father 
of the signer) and afterwards to Tliomas Wilson, Sarah 
Wilson being the only child of the latter marriage. John 
Fisher's last wife outlived her husband nearly forty years. 

John Fisher was the father of fourteen children, four by 
the first marriage and ten by the last. Several of the chil- 
dren died young. His youngest daughter, Louisa Fisher 
Ritter, is still living in Philadelphia at an advanced age. 
His son, Rodney Fisher, entered the navy as midshipman, 
but after a few years' service resigned and became inter- 
ested in " the China trade." He resided for many years in 
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the East, and was both in China and India connected with 
some of the leading commercial transactions of his time. 
The latter years of his life were spent in Philadelphia, where 
he was identified with the Bank of the United States and 
the Bank of Commerce. He died in 1863. ^ daughter of 
John Fisher, Harriet, married Dr. Franklin W. Clement, 
and was for many years a resident of this city. 

There is but little to show what record John Fisher made 
as a judge. As I have suggested, there was but little liti- 
gation before the United States Courts in this district while 
he was on the bench. There is nothing to indicate but that 
his judicial term was entirely satisfactory both to the bar 
and the suitors. He served in a day when Delaware had 
strong men at the bar. His diary, to which I have alluded, 
shows that Judge Fisher was a great sufferer from the gout. 
In several places he minutely describes the symptoms of 
this dread disease from the time of its first attack until his 
convalescence. The attacks of gout became more and 
more frequent, and finally, on April 22, 1823, he departed 
this life at his farm called Claremont, near Smyrna. His 
remains repose in Christ Church- Yard at Dover. Three 
weeks after his death, President Monroe appointed as his 
successor on the Bench, Willard Hall, who for nearly fifty 
years performed the duties of the place. 
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Five days later Mr. Ridgely wrote again as follows : 

(Confidential.) 

"Washington, igApril, 1B12. 
" My Dear Sir,— I wrote you a short letter on Tuesday 
last, which I hope you have received before now : and spent 
the evening of that day with Mr. Pleasanton. 

" In the course of the evening, thinking no person ex- 
cept myself and his family present, Mr. P. and I had a good 
deal of conversation on the subject of the appointment of 
a District Judge for our State. 

" He thinks, from a conversation he had with the Presi- 
dent a few days before I saw him, that the office will be 
offered to Mr. Rodney, notwithstanding he stated to the 
President his firm conviction that Mr. R. would not accept 
it. Nothing, he thinks, but Mr. R. stands between you and 
the appointment, and he expressed himself quite confiden- 
tially that you would be appointed, under the full impres- 
sion that Mr. R. would not accept the office. He advised 
the sending on the Governor's letter to the President. 

" With sincere wishes for your success and a tender of 
my services so far as they will avail you anything, I re- 
main, Dr. Sir, 

" Yours with much regard, 

" H. M. Ridgely. 
" John Fisher, Esqr. 
" Dover, 

" Delaware." 



In answer to which Mr, Fisher writes as follows: 
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"Dover, 19th April, 1812. 

" My Dear Sir, — Your letters of the 14th and 19th 
current have both been received by me. For the contents, I 
beg you to accept my sincerest thanks. I think, after Mr. 
Rodneys declaration, lately made, that he will not accept 
the appointment of Judge, if offered to him. He has de- 
clared, * that should the commission be offered to him he 
would not accept it, nor would he use any influence in 
behalf of any applicant.' This I have directly from the 
person to whom the declaration was made by Mr. Rodney. 

" Mr. Haslet's letter to the President must long since 
have been received, as he wrote it and put it in the hands of 
the Postmaster on the 6th. instant at Milford, as he told 
me, in fifteen minutes after it was done. This letter was 
cautiously and appropriately worded, such in every re- 
spect as it ought to have been. I went down on purpose 
to procure it and its purport was fixed on, some days before 
it was written. I am quite astonished that after all that has 
happened, it should be in contemplation to offer the ap- 
pointment in question to Mr. Rodney. 

" The Chancellor has written, perhaps twice, to Mr. Bay- 
ard on the subject of Judge and I much fear that his letters 
have never been received by Mr. B. He has authorized him 
to make any use of his first letter, which might advance the 
appointment which it recommends. I wrote at large to 
Mr. Pleasanton by the Mail of Saturday last, in answer to 
a letter received from him on the 13th inst, to which I beg 
leave to refer you, as I am just getting ready for Sussex, 
where I am going at an early hour in the morning. The 
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John Fisher, the second Judge of the United States 
Court for the District of Delaware, was bom May 22, 
1 77 1. He was a descendant, in the fifth generation, from 
John Fisher, who emigrated from England and landed 
at Philadelphia. This first John Fisher accompanied Wil- 
liam Penn on the " Welcome" on his first voyage to Amer- 
ica in 1682, and is supposed to have come from Clitheroe, 
Lancashire, England. He was a member of the Society of 
Friends. A few years after his arrival he moved to Dela- 
ware, settling near Cape Henlopen, in Sussex County. He 
bought land in Sussex County in 1685. The first John 
Fisher had a son John, and he in turn had a son John, these 
three Johns being the direct paternal ancestors of the sub- 
ject of this sketch. 

The father of John Fisher, the Judge, was Jabez Maud 
Fisher (born in 1733, died 1786), and his mother was 
Elizabeth Pumell (bom 1730, died 1776), daughter of 
Thomas and Mary Pumell, of Somerset County, Mary- 
land. She married, first, Anthony Wright, who died about 
1760, and afterwards married Jabez Maud Fisher. Of the 
latter marriage there were six children, of whom John, the 
subject of this sketch, was the youngest. At the age of 
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five his mother died, and at the age of fifteen, by the death 
of his father, he was left largely to the care of his brother, 
General Thomas Fisher, through whom he was enabled 
to get a classical education; and afterwards he studied law 
with his cousin, Joshua Fisher, at that time a leading mem- 
ber of the Dover bar, John Fisher being admitted as a 
practising attorney under date of August ii, 1791. For 
about twenty years he was an active practitioner, and was 
recognized as among the leading and most influential mem- 
bers of the bar at the State capital. 

In 1799 he was clerk of the State Senate and in 1807 
clerk of the State House of Representatives. In 1802 he 
was appointed Secretary of State under Governor David 
Hall, and in 181 1 was again made Secretary of State by 
Governor Joseph Haslet. While holding the latter office 
the United States judgeship for the District of Delaware 
became vacant by the death of Gunning Bedford, Junior. 

James Madison was at that time President, and his first 
choice for the vacant judgeship was Cassar A. Rodney, the 
recognized leader at that time of the Democratic party in 
New Castle County. Henry M. Ridgely was one of the 
United States Senators from Delaware, and he and Fisher 
were warm personal friends. The following correspond- 
ence, the originals of which are in my possession, will show 
that human nature was much the same at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century as at its close, and that there was 
then the same anxious solicitude for public office as is preva- 
lent among the politicians of to-day. The following letter 
from John Fisher to Henry M. Ridgely explains itself : 
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"Dover, 3. April, 181 2. 

" Dear Sir, — ^The Wilmington papers which arrived the 
evening before last, announced the death of Judge Bed- 
ford; — ^this unfortunate event, unfortunate for his family, 
happened on Monday last. Several of my friends have 
urged me to an application for the vacancy occasioned by 
his demise. I have always thought that a personal applica- 
tion for a judgeship, was a matter of indelicacy and incon- 
sistent with the modesty, which such a candidate ought to 
profess. I have, however, thought, on reflecting how the 
loaves and fishes are now distributed, that there can be but 
one rival, and but one man, on the same political side, whose 
pretensions are in any way superior to my own. This 
gentleman's legal acquirements are superior to mine; but 
in nothing else can I yield to him. There is one qualifica- 
tion of a judge in which I think him not my equal — ^this I 
shall not name, but will leave you to conjecture. Under 
all circumstances, and especially knowing that Mr. Rodney 
would not accept of the appointment, I have made up my 
mind to state my claims to the vacancy in such manner as 
is customary. May I calculate upon your friendship to me 
on this interesting occasion? The Chancellor, I am in- 
formed, writes on by the ensuing mail, in a friendly man- 
ner to me. Would the recommendation of Governor Haslet 
sent on to the President, avail any thing ? If Yea, I think 
it can be procured by the next mail. I wrote to Mr. Bayard 
by the last mail, requesting him to communicate the sub- 
stance of my letter to yourself and Mr. Horsey. This appli- 
cation is, my friend, most important to me. Such another 
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door neighbor, Dr. Arthur Johns, and to enjoy their pas- 
sages in wit and pleasantry. 

George P. Fisher is my authority for the following 
story: It was John Fisher, the Judge, that John Vining, 
not a great while before his (Vining's) death, invited to 
dine at his ( Vining's) home with the High Court of Errors 
and Appeals on lamb and peas, when he had, in fact, neither 
lamb nor peas nor money to buy them. This was on Sat- 
urday ; the invitation was given for Sunday dinner. There 
was no butcher then in Dover. Mrs. Vining went over to 
Mrs. John Fisher to bemoan her trouble. John Fisher, 
knowing Vining's thriftlessness, had in the meantime, 
out of his own large garden, had the peas picked, and 
while Mrs. Vining was there returned from a visit to a 
farmer client with an elegant quarter of lamb. The peas 
and lamb were sent over to Vining's house with such other 
accompaniments as the ladies thought necessary, and the 
dinner passed off pleasantly; and Vining, being ignorant 
of the provision made for his feast, plumed himself on the 
good time they had discussing the first lamb-and-pea din- 
ner of the season. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Joseph Maxfield Ritter, a 
grandson of Judge John Fisher, I have had the privilege 
of examining a diary that was kept by Judge John Fisher 
for several years. It is in the handwriting of the Judge, 
who made entries at irregular periods from 1807 to 1820. 
Much of the matter therein contained is too personal in its 
character to be quoted. It establishes the fact that the 
Judge was heir to some of the faults and frailties that have 
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afflicted humanity from the beginning of time, but it shows 
also that he was a man of deep religious feeling, and that 
he had the sentiments of a man of honor. 

I make the following extracts from his diary to show 
not only that the life of a judge is sometimes beset with the 
same difficulties that are often the lot of those who walk 
on a less exalted plane, but to give an intimation of the 
religious feeling of which I have spoken, and which is the 
striking feature of his entries. 

''September 5, 18 14. Monday 4 o'c. p.m. 

" This is a day of considerable affliction to me — ^my 
means of supporting my family have become so scanty, 
that I have not it in my power to provide for them the 
necessaries of life. My public compensation as a judge 
is really so very a triffle by reason of the depreciation of 
money, that with all the management and economy I can 
use, all my salary is expended before the termination of 
two months after I receive a quarter's compensation. I 
then become penniless for the other month before my salary 
is due. Those who owe me for business heretofore done 
in my late profession, will not or cannot pay me. To-day 
I have no dinner either for my poor little children or my- 
self — ^not a particle of meat in the house — ^nor any money 
to procure that article with. Indeed if I had money, I 
doubt if I could get any, it has become so scarce. It is 
not to-day, only, that I go without dinner, but many days 
of late, I have been exceedingly hungry and have had 
nothing wherewith to make a dinner of. My babes come 
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in from schcK)l and ask for dinner and are told that there 
is to be none — ^they with heavy hearts and empty stomachs 
leave the house for their school — sometimes, indeed they 
can get bread and milk, but that is not the case to-day for 
we have no meal in the house to make bread of. This is 
one of the effects of that most distressing war we are now 
engaged in with G. Britain — a war commenced by the 
present administration, merely because it would secure the 
re-election of James Madison. What distress, what priva- 
tion, what public and private affliction, what expense of 
blood and treasure has this dreadful measure of our rulers 
occasioned ? How much reflection, how great deliberation, 
what wisdom and foresight are necessary to the rulers of 
a nation and how much ought they to employ these great 
qualities before they commence so awful and so solemn a 
work, as war! What responsibility rests upon them tem- 
porarily and here below? but how dreadful the account to 
render to God for beginning the work of destruction, the 
terrible calamity of war merely because it will continue 
the exaltation and promote the ambitious projects of an 
aspiring, but perhaps an undeserving individual? How- 
ever, my present business is not to dwell upon this disa- 
greeable subject, but to throw myself on the tender mercies 
of my God and saviour and to thank him for the health 
and strength which are enjoyed by myself and my dear 
wife, and children ; to thank him for the measure of g^race 
he imparts to us ; and that our lot is not cast into a worse 
condition than it is — that we are all in full life where we 
may implore the mercy and grace of God and of his Christ 
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and may make our calling and election sure unto salvation, 

through the merits of the Mediator; and finally invoke 

of God, if our condition should not be ameliorated here 

below, that he may receive our souls into mansions to which 

the sufferings of this world are not incident; and where 

only complete and iminterrupted felicity can be enjoyed. 

O God may we love and adore thee forever — ^may we never 

be unmindful of thy g^reat goodness and loving kindness 

— may our hearts be duly impressed with our obligations 

to thee and O may we pour out our spirits at the foot of 

thy throne forever — ^And though we are at present in a 

state of privation we rely on thy goodness and mercy for 

relief — for thou hast vouchsafed to promise that thou * wilt 

withhold no good thing from them that walk uprightly.' 

Almighty father receive our hearts and make them to act 

in entire subjection to thy most holy will ; may they be 

regenerated by the efficacy of thy divine spirit; and may 

we compute all things naught in comparison with the love 

of Christ Jesus. ' May our lips not speak wickedness, nor 

our tongues utter deceit: till we die we will not remove 

our integrity from us. Our righteousness we hold fast 

and will not let it go : our hearts will not reproach us so 

long as we live. Let our enemy be as the wicked and he 

that riseth up against us, as the imrighteous.' O merciful 

Being suffer us not to despair of thy mercy but altogether 

rely upon thee and we shall do well. Blessed be thy holy 

name forever, thou giver of every good and perfect gift — 

Amen. 

"John Fisher.^' 
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John Fisher married, when twenty-three years of age, 
Lavinia Rodney, the only daughter of Thomas Rodney, 
who was a brother of Caesar Rodney, the signer. Thomas 
Rodney was the colonel of the Kent County Militia in the 
War of the Revolution. Lavinia Rodney was the sister of 
Caesar A. Rodney, one of the most brilliant lawyers that 
Delaware has produced, who served as Attorney-General 
of the United States under the administration of James 
Madison, and who built the large stone mansion still stand- 
ing near Cool Spring Reservoir in this city. Miss Rodney 
was a young woman of unusual accomplishments, but died 
in 1802, in the twenty-seventh year of her age. The fol- 
lowing year John Fisher was married to Elizabeth Wilson. 
She was the daughter of Simon Wilmer Wilson and her 
mother v^as Sarah Wilson, who was the half-sister of Caesar 
Rodney, the signer. Sarah Wilson's mother was Elizabeth 
Crawford, being the daughter of Rev. Thomas Crawford, 
one of the earliest preachers of the Episcopal Church in 
Delaware. She was married first to Caesar Rodney ( father 
of the signer) and afterwards to Thomas Wilson, Sarah 
Wilson being the only child of the latter marriage. John 
Fisher's last wife outlived her husband nearly forty years. 

John Fisher was the father of fourteen children, four by 
the first marriage and ten by the last. Several of the chil- 
dren died young. His youngest daughter, Louisa Fisher 
Ritter, is still living in Philadelphia at an advanced age. 
His son, Rodney Fisher, entered the navy as midshipman, 
but after a few years' service resigned and became inter- 
ested in " the China trade." He resided for many years in 
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the East, and was both in China and India connected with 
some of the leading commercial transactions of his time. 
The latter years of his life were spent in Philadelphia, where 
he was identified with the Bank of the United States and 
the Bank of Commerce. He died in 1863. ^ daughter of 
John Fisher, Harriet, married Dr. Franklin W. Clement, 
and was for many years a resident of this city. 

There is but little to show what record John Fisher made 
as a judge. As I have suggested, there was but little liti- 
gation before the United States Courts in this district while 
he was on the bench. There is nothing to indicate but that 
his judicial term was entirely satisfactory both to the bar 
and the suitors. He served in a day when Delaware had 
strong men at the bar. His diary, to which I have alluded, 
shows that Judge Fisher was a great sufferer from the gout. 
In several places he minutely describes the symptoms of 
this dread disease from the time of its first attack until his 
convalescence. The attacks of gout became more and 
more frequent, and finally, on April 22, 1823, he departed 
this life at his farm called Claremont, near Smyrna. His 
remains repose in Christ Church- Yard at Dover. Three 
weeks after his death, President Monroe appointed as his 
successor on the Bench, Willard Hall, who for nearly fifty 
years performed the duties of the place. 
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five his mother died, and at the age of fifteen, by the death 
of his father, he was left largely to the care of his brother. 
General Thomas Fisher, through whom he was enabled 
to get a classical education ; and afterwards he studied law 
with his cousin, Joshua Fisher, at that time a leading mem- 
ber of the Dover bar, John Fisher being admitted as a 
practising attorney under date of August ii, 1791. For 
about twenty years he was an active practitioner, and was 
recognized as among the leading and most influential mem- 
bers of the bar at the State capital. 

In 1799 he was clerk of the State Senate and in 1807 
clerk of the State House of Representatives. In 1802 he 
was appointed Secretary of State under Governor David 
Hall, and in iSii was again made Secretary of State by 
Governor Joseph Haslet. While holding the latter office 
the United States judgeship for the District of Delaware 
became vacant by the death of Gunning Bedford, Junior. 

James Madison was at that time President, and his first 
choice for the vacant judgeship was Caesar A. Rodney, the 
recognized leader at that time of the Democratic party in 
New Castle County. Henry M. Ridgely was one of the 
United States Senators from Delaware, and he and Fisher 
were warm personal friends. The following correspond- 
iCnce, the originals of which are in ray possession, will show 
that human nature was much the same at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century as at its close, and that there was 
then the same anxious solicitude for public office as is preva- 
lent among the politicians of to-day. The following letter 
from John Fisher to Henry M. Ridgely explains Itself: 
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To THE Historical Society of Delaware: 

I beg respectfully to report that no practical duties seem 
heretofore to have been required of the Historiographer of 
this Society. The province or functions of such an office, 
never perhaps very well defined, have been in this case 
purely nominal from the practice, long followed, of finding 
suitable expression upon the decease of members through 
appointed committees or by the volunteer services of per- 
sonal friends. But since the last annual meeting of this 
Society the death of three of its prominent members seems 
to afford a specially fitting occasion for a definite record or 
report from its Historiographer, so far, at least, as to ar- 
range and summarize here what has been properly said by 
others elsewhere. 

Dr. Horace Burr died on the loth of January, Rev. Dr. 
Charles E. Murray on the 26th of the same month, and 
Henry R. Bringhurst on the 2Sth of October, all in the 
year 1899. 

Of course, brief sketches must here suffice for detailed 
or elaborate biographies, while there will be attempted 
no adequate tribute to the character and services of our 
departed members. 
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HORACE BURR, M.D. 

Of the first named, Dr. Horace Burr, indeed, little need 
be added to what is well known of his long, strenuous, 
and well-spent life in varied fields of usefulness. Dr. 
Burr was a high type of the self-made American in the 
best sense of the term. 

Born at Haddam, Connecticut, on the 13th of Decem- 
ber, 181 7, he came of the sturdy stock whose ancestors 
shared alike in the settlement of Hartford and in the trials 
and sacrifices of the American War of Independence. On 
the maternal side Dr. Burr was descended from the emi- 
nent English family of Bulkeley, one of whom, Rev. Dr. 
Peter Bulkeley, having been silenced for non-conformity 
by Archbishop Laud, sold his English estate and emigrated 
to America, where he became one of the founders of Con- 
cord, Massachusetts. 

Horace Burr's father was a farmer with seven children, 
of whom Horace was the second. His elder brother had 
defective eyesight and a feeble constitution, disqualifying 
him for severe physical labor, on account of which his 
father resolved to spare no effort or expense in fitting 
him for one of the learned professions, while Horace was 
to continue a farmer, obtain instruction as best he could 
at the common schools of the neighborhood, and succeed 
the family head in the care of the paternal acres. 

Such was the irrevocable decision under which Horace 
was kept at hard work on the farm, with little leisure for 
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reading and scant means for self-improvement. But with 
a keen thirst for knowledge, the lad determined to obtain 
for himself what had been denied him by his father. With 
pluck and persistence he used his small earnings in the 
purchase of books and his brief leisure in the careful study 
of them. At fourteen he had mastered DaboU's Arith- 
metic wholly unaided, which he followed up with rapid 
proficiency in grammar, geography, and other studies. 

When near eighteen years of age Mr. Burr was em- 
ployed in the extensive stone quarries near Haddam, where 
supplies of gneiss, feldspar, and red sandstone afforded 
him an opportunity for geological and mineralogical re- 
search. This he prosecuted with his summer work, while 
in the winter months he taught school in Haddam. 

Mr. Burr had pursued his studies with diligent secrecy, 
and his father was ignorant of his aspirations and plans, 
but the lad made a confidante of his mother, from whom 
he received sympathy and encouragement. By her advice 
he divulged to his father his wish and purpose to seek 
elsewhere the means to further his education. Persisting 
in this object against the strong persuasions of his father, 
Mr. Burr left his home and opened a subscription school in 
the suburbs of Trenton, New Jersey, where he spent a 
pleasant and profitable year. Returning home, he was 
kindly received by his father, but was not aided or en- 
couraged by him in his course, and later he journeyed 
as far south as Richmond, Virginia, but, finding no suit- 
able opening so late in the season, returned homeward 
and came en route to New Castle, Delaware, where he 
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expected to take the boat for Philadelphia, when he be- 
came acquainted with the principal of the New Castle 
Academy, by whom he was persuaded to remain in Dela- 
ware, and who obtained for him a position in the public 
school at Red Lion. 

The next year Mr. Burr took charge of a large school 
near Wilmington, Delaware, and began reading medicine 
with Dr. Samuel Higgins, of this city. The medical 
course thus begun Mr. Burr had arranged to continue 
in Philadelphia, when by the sudden death of his elder 
brother he was summoned home, where, yielding to the 
persuasions of his afflicted parents, he remained, and after 
pursuing his preparatory studies in Haddam entered the 
Medical Department of Yale College. 

While attending the regular lectures Mr. Burr was a 
private pupil of Professor William TuUy, an enthusiastic 
scientist, with whom he formed a close and life-long friend- 
ship which proved a keen incentive to the scientific pursuits 
of the young student. Mr. Burr graduated from Yale 
College in the class of 1842, and immediately began the 
practice of his profession in Southern Middlesex County, 
Connecticut. This grew so rapidly that he was soon 
weakened by overwork, and when in his twenty-eighth 
year was attacked by scarlet fever, which was followed 
by lingering diseases terminating in typhoid fever. During 
these repeated ailments Mr. Burr's devoted friend. Pro- 
fessor Tully, left his business and watched for weeks day 
and night at his bedside. 

After his recovery Dr. Burr, while still unable to re- 
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sume his practice, was elected to the State Legislature 
of Connecticut. But he needed fewer rather than more 
cares, and, finding his large practice too great a tax upon 
his strength, he procured a young assistant, and at length 
was persuaded into an unlucky partnership in a publishing 
house, by the failure of which his entire earnings were 
swept away. 

Resuming his largely extended practice, Dr. Burr's 
strength soon proved unequal to the growing demands 
upon it, and at the end of fourteen years, having found 
it impossible to curtail his labors, he felt that he must 
have relief and change of climate or die. With a view 
to such change he considered the advantages of various 
localities, and his love for Delaware induced the purchase 
of his late home, near this city, to which he removed in 
the year 1867 and soon began to practise in Wilmington. 
The change proved very beneficial, and his varied and 
earnest pursuits will long be gratefully remembered by 
the community that welcomed his advent here and experi- 
enced the benefits derived therefrom. 

Dr. Burr was not a proficient in science alone : he was 
master of many languages, and made a valuable collection 
of European classics, which he bequeathed to Trinity 
College, Hartford, Connecticut, while his own writings 
and various translations have commanded the attention 
of high literary and historic authorities. He was ex- 
aminer for the State of Connecticut of the graduating 
classes in medicine in Yale College for 1861 and 1862, 
and delivered the address to the graduating class in 1863. 
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Dr. Burr wrote much on social and scientific subjects; he 
translated the records of the early Swedish church in 
Delaware published by this Society, and also the early 
church records of the Swedes in New Jersey for the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society, with other manuscript docu- 
ments. He, moreover, translated the "History of the 
Swedish Settlements on the Delaware," published in Stock- 
holm in 1894 in Swedish, German, and Latin, and left a 
valuable history of Trinity Church from the first Swedish 
settlement to this day. 

Dr. Burr was a member of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and ever evinced a zealous and practical interest 
in its affairs. In his native State he was several times a 
delegate to the Diocesan Convention, and upon his re- 
moval to Delaware he soon became one of the vestrjrmen 
of Trinity Parish, of which for the greater part of the 
time he was senior warden. Holding for many years 
various positions of trust in his church, he was for a 
long period its chosen delegate to the Triennial Conven- 
tion of the Episcopal Church in the United States. 

The scientific and scholarly attainments of Dr. Burr, 
his character as a citizen, his reputation as a skilful 
physician, his intelligent interest in this Society, and his 
assiduous and invaluable services in historical research 
are too well known to be here dwelt upon. He was em- 
phatically the architect of his own fortune. Perhaps no 
man was ever less indebted to adventitious aid for his 
advancement, and few have exhibited a more indomitable 
will in overcoming obstacles to the end sought. It is 
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said that he had no knowledge of the Swedish language 
until he came to Wilmington, in ill-health, at fifty years 
of age, when, becoming deeply interested in the annals of 
the early Swedes, he taught himself their language with- 
out assistance, not as an end or a mere accomplishment, 
but expressly to qualify himself for translating and re- 
writing the early church records and history of the colonial 
Swedes. Had he done nothing more than leave to us the 
revealed particulars attending the erection of our Old 
Swedes' Church, the linking of his name with that vener- 
ated structure would have assured his lasting and grateful 
remembrance, not only in this community, but among 
lovers of historic and sacred relics throughout the coun- 
try. 

Dr. Burr was, as you know, a man of plain manners, 
concerned less with the semblance than substance of things. 
In this, as in other matters, his was not unlike the national 
character of the sturdy people whose early church history 
he revealed to us. His honest simplicity of purpose and 
his unassuming worth won the kindly confidence of his 
fellows, while his strenuous and useful career amid beset- 
ting difficulties should prove a fresh incentive to all worthy 
and noble aspirations in life. 

REV. CHARLES E. MURRAY, D.D. 

During the same month that witnessed the decease of 
Dr. Burr, our Society was summoned to mourn the loss 
of another of its valued members by the death of Rev. Dr. 
Charles E. Murray, long rector of St. Andrew's Protestant 
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Episcopal Church, of this city, who was an associate with 
Dr. Burr in the services of the diocese. 

Dr. Murray, while a younger, and from feeble health 
less active, member of our Society, manifested always such 
a discerning and sympathetic interest in its proceedings 
as to render his simple presence to many of us a source 
of inspiration. To refined and scholarly tastes he added 
an instinctive appreciation of the true historic spirit, and 
while not a constant attendant at our meetings, his helpful 
presence was ever welcomed among us. 

Dr. Murray was born at Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania, 
May 17, 1838. He was the son of Issachar and Mary 
Murray, whose parents came from England to America 
in the year 1789 and settled at Chestnut Hill, where his 
maternal grandfather became a large property holder and 
manufacturer. At an early date the parents of Mr. Murray 
removed to Philadelphia, where he attended James Acad- 
emy, and at the age of fifteen years graduated from the 
Philadelphia High School. He then attended Pennsyl- 
vania College at Gettysburg, from which he received the 
degree of B.A. in 1861 and of M.A. in 1862. Later he 
became a student in the Theological Seminary of Kenyon 
College, Ohio, from which he graduated in 1864 and the 
same year was ordained to the diaconate in the Church 
of the Epiphany, Philadelphia, and in 1896 received the 
degree of D.D. from Pennsylvania College. 

Dr. Murray's first charge was the Zion Episcopal Church 
in Philadelphia. Afterwards he became rector of the 
Church of the Covenant in that city. In 1881 he became 
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assistant minister of St. Andrew's Church, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, and upon the death of Bishop Alfred Lee in 
1887 was elected its rector. He held that position until 
near the time of his death, when impaired and failing 
eyesight compelled his resignation. This was to have taken 
effect upon the election of his successor, when, by the 
decision of the vestry, he would have become rector 
emeritus. 

At the time of his death Dr. Murray was chairman of 
the Standing Committee of the Diocese of Delaware, one 
of the chaplains to examine young candidates for the 
Episcopal ministry, registrar of the diocese of Delaware, 
secretary in Delaware for the office of the Church House 
in London, member of the Clerical Brotherhoods of Phila- 
delphia and Wilmington, a trustee of the Divinity School 
of Philadelphia, and a member of the Board of Managers 
of the Evangelical Educational Society of Philadelphia. 
He was for seven years president of the Delaware Bible 
Society, and when failing health forced him to relinquish 
this position he received a feeling testimonial appre- 
ciative of his services by resolution of the Bible Society 
at their ensuing annual meeting. 

Of the general character of Dr. Murray in the various 
relations of life there seems to have been but one opinion 
among all who knew him. Bishop Coleman in a touch- 
ing tribute said of him : 

"Older friends may have known Dr. Murray longer 
and better ; but I will not allow to any one a warmer love 
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or stronger confidence. . . . Dr. Murray was always 
a scholar. To study was as natural to him as to breathe. 
By reason of his mental constitution investigation and 
reflection were delightful and compensating. Realizing 
the ever-widening field of other men's reading, and the 
necessity laid upon the clergy to cope in some large measure 
with their intellectual attainments, he pursued a liberal 
course of research, always having due regard to the queenly 
excellency of theology. ... To some who knew him 
chiefly by his wide and accurate scholarship and by the 
highly-finished character of his discourses, it may be a 
surprise to learn how much of his time was devoted to 
strictly pastoral work. In an extended visitation of the 
poorer members recently made by one of the devoted 
parishioners, the frequency of his calls upon them came 
as a matter of astonishment, as also the amount of relief 
afforded them — so quietly and unostentatiously was it all 
done. The testimony borne to his kindness and practical 
sympathy by those whom he had thus comforted and re- 
lieved was most touching in its grateful words of affection- 
ate grief at the loss of one who had been so truly their 
friend.'* 

Of like spirit at. ^ tenor come numerous testimonials 
from the classmates of Dr. Murray and from friends and 
comrades of other days and places. One of these, as 
quoted by Bishop Coleman in his memorial sermon, de- 
picts our lamented friend in a glowing and truthful sum- 
mary thus : 
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" I knew him in his seminary days, and what he was then 
he was to the last day of his life, simple-hearted, pure- 
minded, kindly affectionate towards all men, adorning the 
doctrine of God our Saviour both by faith and love, 
as well as good works. A scholar without pretension, a 
saint without affectation, a lovable man and humble dis- 
ciple of his Lord." 

The compiler of this brief sketch had not the pleasure 
of a long or intimate acquaintance with Dr. Murray; but 
it was long and close enough to leave a deep impression 
of the beautiful symmetry of his character. He seemed 
to combine in nice proportion the gentle Christian spirit 
with the quiet, virile force of the olden heroism which 
dared to practise not less than profess the steadfast Chris- 
tian life. 

HENRY R. BRINGHURST. 

At the regular September meeting of this Society follow- 
ing its midsummer vacation our Treasurer, Mr. Henry R. 
Bringhurst, did not make his appearance. So unusual a 
thing as the absence of that notably punctual and zealous 
officer led to inquiries, followed by the tidings that Mr. 
Bringhurst was detained at home by illness; and when 
upon his repeated absence at the October meeting his at- 
tending physician. Dr. John P. Wales, announced that 
his malady had grown so serious that Mr. Bringhurst 
would probably never more be with us, an impressive 
silence pervaded the meeting, broken by murmurs of sym- 
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pathetic and unfeigned sorrow. His death following 
within ten days, on the 25th of October last, realized the 
saddest apprehensions and brought sincere sorrow alike 
to his fellow-members here and to a large circle of life- 
long friends throughout the community. 

Henry R. Bringhurst was emphatically a Wilming^on- 
ian. Here he was born on the 20th of September, 1825, 
and here he died on the 25th of October, 1899. Here he 
grew to manhood, carried on business, and always resided 
without injterruption for more than threescore and ten 
years. But notwithstanding so geographically restricted 
a field for action, Mr. Bringhurst was by no means an 
inactive man. With an ardent and energetic tempera- 
ment, he took a warm interest in many of the early move- 
ments for promoting the social improvement and industrial 
development of his native city. He was an early and 
active member of the Delaware Pharmaceutical Society, 
of which he was president a long period. For sixty years 
he was a druggist at the same stand, 317 Market Street. 
He served for several years as president and also as secre- 
tary of the Water Witch Fire Company, and was noted 
for his rare efficiency in raising the requisite funds for, 
and zeal in maintaining the standard of, the volunteer fire 
department. He was connected with various literary and 
other societies in former years, and in recent years was 
specially known for his long and faithful service as treas- 
urer of the Historical Society of Delaware. 

When a young man Mr. Bringhurst took an active part 
in the political aflfairs of city and State. He was a close and 
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trusted friend of Hon. John M. Clayton, with whom he 
often consulted ; and later, during the Civil War, he shared 
in the trials and secret councils involved in the momentous 
border problem of keeping Delaware in the Union and 
resisting the disruption of the government. 

Mr. Bringhurst never held nor sought a political office 
for himself, and few men were ever more disinterested in 
the faithful political support of others. He was cousin 
to Joseph Bringhurst, whom he succeeded in business while 
yet in his teens; their ancestors were among the early 
Quaker families that settled in Philadelphia and thence 
came later to Wilmington. 

Following Mr. Bringhurst's death kindly and respectful 
reference to the event was made by the Pharmaceutical 
Society, of which he had been president, while a special 
meeting of our Society was called to take suitable action 
October 2y, 1899, when George W. Bush was called to the 
chair, and the following resolutions were passed : 

** Whereas, The late treasurer of this Society, Henry R. Bringhurst, having 
departed this life on Wednesday, October 25th, it is deemed fitting and proper 
that this Society should place upon record this testimonial of his worth as a 
citizen, his long and active interest as a member, and his faithful and prudent 
management of the affairs of the office of treasurer of the Society. 

<< As a citizen he was patriotic and public-spirited ; as a member of the His- 
torical Society he constantly sought to promote its aims and objects ; and as treas- 
urer he guarded with zealous care the financial concerns of the Society ; therefore, 
be it 

** Resolved, That a committee of five members be appointed to attend the 
funeral of Mr. Bringhurst as representatives of this Society, and that a copy of 
these resolutions be sent to the family of the deceased and also be spread upon 
the minutes of the Society.*' 
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Pursuant to the foregoing a committee was appointed 
to represent the Society at the funeral services. These 
proceedings will be seen in the minutes of the special meet- 
ing duly recorded ; but as these do not detail the touching 
and appreciative remarks made by the several speakers 
upon the occasion, it is deemed proper to fully set forth 
here the glowing tributes paid to the character and services 
of the deceased by friends and fellow-members who had 
known him longest and best. 

Colonel William A. LaMotte, upon reporting the reso- 
lutions prepared by the committee, added a few pertinent 
and feeling remarks, in the course of which he stated that 
Mr. Bringhurst had been a member of the Society for 
twenty-seven years and its treasurer for eighteen years; 
and he warmly invoked the kindly and grateful remem- 
brance by the Society of one who had served it so long 
and faithfully. 

Henry C. Conrad, the librarian of the Society, said : 

"Mr. President: — In seconding the motion for the 
adoption of the resolutions I am sure that I voice the senti- 
ment of every member present when I say that we all 
had a profound respect for our friend whose loss we 
mourn to-day. Mr. Bringhurst has been treasurer of the 
Society ever since I have been connected with it. As such 
he was most prudent and faithful in the management of 
the Society's finances. He was one of the most regular 
of the members in attendance at its meetings, and no one 
took a livelier interest in the proceedings. I doubt whether 
our Society had a truer or more loyal friend. 
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"As a citizen, he had the highest respect of this commu- 
nity. His whole Ufe had been spent here. He made no 
attempt to attract attention; on the contrary, was of a 
quiet, retiring disposition. I shall always remember him 
as about the last representative we had left of the 'old- 
school gentleman.' Of dignified bearing and correct de- 
portment, his striking characteristics were the vigor and 
strength of mind and the individuality of his opinions. 
He was not afraid to take a stand and assert himself in 
its favor, although every one else should oppose him. I 
never knew a man who had a higher ideal of honesty and 
integrity. We shall miss him. He has been a faithful 
member and officer of this Society. I am reminded that 
Mr. Bringhurst at the time of his death was the oldest 
merchant on Market Street in point of length of years in 
which he had been engaged in business. 

" His life work is ended. The memory of his honorable 
career as a business man, his devotion to duty, his loyalty 
to his friends, and his faithful services to this Society will 
linger in the hearts of some of us for years to come." 

Remarks of Lewis C. Vandegrift : 

" Mr. President : — It is an unusual thing for the mem- 
bers of this Society to meet here at this hour of the day, 
but the occasion that calls us together is of such over- 
shadowing sadness to us all as to cause us to stop for a 
time, even in the midst of engrossing duties, and give heed 
once again to the summons which as years go by we become 
more accustomed to hear. 
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" This time it is our honored and respected treasurer, 
Henry R. Bringhurst, upon whom the hand of death has 
fallen. 

" When I entered this Society, now nearly twenty years 
ago, he was then its treasurer, always careful, honest, trust- 
worthy. 

" On occasions such as this, our memories turn to the 
earlier days, when the friend and companion we loved and 
now miss was with us, — ^when the body now lifeless was 
full of activity, when the eye now closed had in it the 
sunshine of life, of friendship, of affection. 

" With our years, our sorrows keep pace. My earliest 
recollection of our meetings here takes me back to the 
evenings in the room above. As the members would gather 
there about the table, four figures stand out prominently 
in my memory, and the last of the four has gone to join 
the others. Judge Wales, who usually presided over our 
meetings, although somewhat slight of form, was erect 
and active to the last. There was about him a certain 
precision of expression, but the tone and manner of his ad- 
dress and conversation were always affable and pleasant. 

" Dr. Bush would be near by, and at the proper time, in 
his kindly, benignant, and lovable way, would sooner or 
later present some book or letter or other matter of interest 
to the Society. 

"Dr. Johnson, for so many years our librarian, would 
probably be moving quietly about the edges of the room, 
reverently examining here and there the treasures he had 
through many years been so instrumental in collecting. 
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" Then our good friend, Mr. Bringhurst, in whose mem- 
ory we are now here in sadness gathered, genial of face and 
of pleasant speech, would usually be at the other end of 
the tal)le from Judge Wales, prepared on the instant to 
tell us just what our small balance was, and to stop, so 
far as he could, any inclination to spend it. 

" Then, after our formal duties were over, how delight- 
ful to adjust one's self in a comfortable attitude in the 
environment and atmosphere 6f this quaint old building, 
so dear to each of us, and hear these men interchange rem- 
iniscences of our city and State. They had been life- 
long friends and companions, and each knew much of the 
joys and sorrows, the struggles and successes, interwoven 
in the lives of the others. Each stood in his sphere as an 
anchor about which were gathered those good influences 
which make for the uprightness, morality, and honor of 
a community. 

**They could, through those who were old when our 
friends were young, reach far back into the early days, 
and, being men who from boyhood had been fond of those 
things this Society was founded to preserve, their minds 
had always been receptive to the history and traditions 
of our State and its people. 

" Each in his way had been a considerable part of the 
public life of the State. They had known and been in 
personal contact with the leading men of all professions 
and businesses for fifty years past, and by report knew 
almost as well those of an hundred years preceding. 

" Hardly any conspicuous figure of a century past, or 
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any matter of local history, could be recalled for discussion 
that one or the other of them had not preserved some 
unique story by which a glimpse could be gotten of the 
past. How delightful to sit by in the mellow light of that 
upper room, with its books and records of earlier days, 
and listen to those good comrades recall to each other 
how things were in the long ago. They hardly realized 
that to some of us they filled the same position relatively 
as to them did those whose lives and actions they were 
recalling. 

"One thus listening would have opened to his views 
such glimpses of the past as would take it out of its ha- 
bitual half-light and give a realizing appreciation of the 
fact that the sun shone then with the same brightness as 
to-day, and that our grandparents and great-grandparents 
moved about in its warmth then as now, hampered less 
by the exactions and conventionalities of our day and 
generation, more dependent upon each other for their 
pleasures, and bound closer together in their sorrows and 
adversities. 

" The last of the four has departed. In our association 
here we shall miss him sadly as we have missed the others. 
We are ourselves moving closer up to the waiting ferry- 
man, and our turn will not be long delayed. If we shall 
have performed our part somewhere near so well as these 
four good comrades and friends, I believe that when upon 
this theatre of our activities the curtain shall fall for us 
we will hear, as sweet music, the welcome words, 'Well 
done.' " 
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Francis H. Hoffecker, Esq., said: 

" Mr. President : — Were I to yield to the impulse of 
tny own feelings, I would be silent on this occasion. It 
is not with flattery to soothe the cold ear of death that those 
who have preceded me have spoken beautiful and touching 
words of our deceased friend and fellow-member of this 
Society. I feel that I must add my imperfect but sincere 
tribute to the memory of one whom I have ever loved and 
respected. In the death of Mr. Bringhurst I have sus- 
tained a double loss, — one who was a warm personal friend 
of my own father and mother, who have but recently passed 
into eternity, and one who was to me ever interesting, kind, 
and loyal. 

"I cannot realize the great personal loss as a friend 
that his death will be to me. He was a man of unblem- 
ished character and pure mind, one of the strictest in- 
tegrity. 

" In his death the Society has lost one of the oldest and 
most valued members. It was truly said by one of the 
preceding speakers that Mr. Bringhurst belonged to the 
'Old School' of gentlemen, a school that is, I fear, too 
rapidly being decimated in numbers. He was a gentleman, 
ever gentle, kindly, and courteous; one with sympathy 
and generosity sufficient to include those who might claim 
his aid simply in the name of humanity. 

" But he has gone. His life-work is done. His good 
deeds 'can chant the requiem of a life well spent,' and 
the tomb, the environment of his mortality, — *the silver 
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cord is loosed, the golden bowl broken, the dust has re- 
turned to the earth, as it was, and the spirit has returned 
to God who gave it.' " 

To these kindly and touching expressions the under- 
signed, with sadly tender memories, adds that he well 
knew the deceased in boyhood and in youth. We were 
companions in fishing, swimming, and skating sports along 
the Brandywine ; we were members of the same youthful 
clubs and societies ; we belonged to the same fire company, 
and we shared in much of the common experiences of the 
young people of early modern Wilmington. Later on a 
separation of thirty years could do little to cement, yet 
still less to sever, our friendship. Our renewed intercourse 
proved that the boy had been father to the man, — ^the old 
comrade was the same genial Harry Bringhurst, the same 
true friend, a broad-minded, whole-souled man — a plain 
man uniting a gentle spirit with the positive fibre of a 
hearty nature, buttressed always with the quiet courage 
of his convictions, — a hater of shams, and a lover of life's 
wholesome verities, whom it was ever pleasant and help- 
ful to meet. 

It has been beneficently ordered that no honest human 
striving shall ever be wholly in vain ; and hence the world 
will be the better for these three men having lived in it, 
while their memory will be specially cherished as well by 
the community as by the historical society of which they 
were honored members. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Pennock Pusey, 
Historiographer. 
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Itecame a zealous Christian. In 1765 he joined the Meth- 
[odist Society and was licensed to preach. Webb frequently 
f referred to his hair-breadth escapes, and the manner in 
' which he lost his eye has never been paralleled. A ball 
struck him on the bone which guards the right eye, and 
taking an oblique direction burst the eyeball, and passing 
through his palate into his mouth he swallowed it. The 
wounded were put into a boat, and all were assisted to the 
land except Webb. One of the men said, " He needs no 
help; he is dead enough." But he was just able to whis- 
per, " No, I am not dead." It was three months before he 
could attend to his military duty. His escape was so nar- 
row — for had the ball struck him a hair's-breadth higher 
or lower it would have taken his life — that he felt that in 
a peculiar manner he owed his life to God. Of his scars 
he was not ashamed, and over his eyeless socket he wore 
a green shade. At the breaking out of the revolutionary 
war he returned to England, and resided near Bristol. 
He died in 1796, at the age of 72. 

Mr. Asbury visited Delaware for the first time in 1772. 
He started for Bohemia to find Richard Wright, who had 
come over with him from England in response to Mr. 
Wesley at the Bristol Conference. Before reaching Wil- 
mington he met Mr. Wright, as he was turning off to Mr. 
Tussey's to stay all night. Next day he went to Mr. Sted- 
ham's in Wilmington. Without stopping to preach, he 
went to New Castle, and preached in Mr. Robert Furness's 
*ivern. Mr. Furness was a Methodist at this time, and 
; of the first in Delaware. 
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During the latter part of the year 1772 he visited Bohe- 
mia Manor for the first time. After visiting Mr. Ephraim 
Thomson, near Back Creek, he came to Wilmington, where 
he preached for the first time. It was, no doubt, upon this 
visit that he records preaching to the " First Lord of the 
Manor" in Bohemia. This visit was to be the beginning 
of many, which were to eventuate in acquaintances and 
events that were to give him protection and shelter. Here, 
six years later, he met Richard Bassett. 

Richard Bassett was born in 1745. He was the adopted 
son of Mr. Lawson, a lawyer, who married a Miss Inzer. 
The Inzer family was Herman's heir to Bohemia Manor. 
In this family the title of " First Lord of the Manor" ex- 
isted until the Revolution abolished all titles of nobility. 
The Boushell or Sluyter family, one or the other, by mar- 
rying into the Inzer family, inherited a part of the Manor ; 
so, also, the Oldham family. Mr. Bassett was educated 
and trained for the profession of law by Mr. Lawson, 
whose heir he became. By this inheritance he came into 
possession of six thousand acres of Bohemia Manor, which, 
we are informed, embraced the fairest and best portion of 
the Manor. 

Mr. Bassett married Miss Ann Ennals, of Dorchester 
County, Maryland, sister of Mr. Henry Ennals and niece 
of Judge Ennals of the same county. Mrs. Bassett did 
not live many years. His second wife was Miss Bruff, a 
lady from Talbot County. Mr. Bassett raised but one 
child. She became the wife of the Hon. James Bayard, 
the eminent lawyer and statesman who was associated 
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with Messrs. Gallatin, Russell, Adams, and Clay in nego- 
tiating the Treaty of Ghent in 1814. 

Mr. Bayard studied law under Mr. Bassett. It is said 
they frequently debated experimental Christianity. When 
they met it was Greek meeting Greek, and diamond cut- 
ting diamond. Sometimes Mr. Bassett would cut him 
short by saying, "All you know I taught you;" and 
would be answered, "You taught me all you knew, and 
all I know besides I taught myself." 

Bohemia Manor, to which I have referred, is bounded 
by Bohemia and Elk Rivers, Back Creek, and the Dela- 
ware State line. It takes its name from a Bohemian, 
whose name was Augustine Herman ; he obtained a grant 
of eighteen thousand acres of land in Cecil County, Mary- 
land, which he called Bohemia Manor. It is said that the 
Dutch had him a prisoner of war at one time, under sen- 
tence of death, in New York. A short time before he was 
to be executed he feigned himself to be deranged in mind, 
and requested that his horse should be brought to him in 
the prison. The horse was brought, finely caparisoned. 
Herman mounted him and seemed to be performing mili- 
tary exercises, when, on the first opportunity, he bolted 
through one of the large windows, which was some fifteen 
feet above ground, swam the North River, ran his horse 
through Jersey, and alighted on the bank of the Delaware 
opposite New Castle ; and thus made his escape from death 
and the Dutch. The daring feat, tradition says, he had 
transferred to canvas, himself represented as standing by 
the side of his charger, from whose nostrils the blood was 
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flowing. It is said that a copy of this painting still exists. 
He never suffered the horse to be used afterwards; and 
when he died, had him buried and honored his grave with 
a tombstone. Herman first settled in the town of New 
Castle. Here he buried his horse, and here this stone, if 
it exists, should be. 

This weird tradition was characteristic of the times out 
of which it came, and reminds us of the story given by 
Washington Irving in his sketch of a visit to Abbotsford, 
the home of Sir Walter Scott, when he observed to Mr. 
Scott that his cats seemed to have a black-letter taste in 
literature. " Ah," said he, " these cats are a very myste- 
rious kind of folk. There is always more passing in their 
minds than we are aware of. It comes no doubt from 
their being so familiar with witches and warlocks." He 
went on to tell a little story about a " gude" man who was 
returning to his cottage one night, when in a lonely, out- 
of-the-way place, he met a funeral procession of cats all 
in mourning, bearing one of their race to the grave in a 
coffin covered with a black velvet pall. The worthy man, 
astonished and frightened at so strange a pageant, has- 
tened home and told what he had seen to his wife and chil- 
dren. Scarce had he finished, when a great black cat that 
sat at the fireside raised himself up and exclaimed, " Then 
I am the king of cats," and vanished up the chimney. The 
funeral seen by the "gude" man was one of the cat dy- 
nasty. " Our grimalkin here," added Scott, " sometimes 
reminds me of the story, by the airs of sovereignty which 
he assumes ; and I am apt to treat him with respect from 
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the idea that he may be a great prince incog., and may 
some time or other come to the throne." 

Herman settled in Bohemia Manor prior to 1664. Her- 
man was the great name of the region. He had his deer 
park: the walls of it are mentioned in 1850 as still stand- 
ing. He rode in his coach, driven by liveried servants. 
His mansion commanded a fine view of the Bohemia 
River to the Chesapeake Bay. His tombstone has this 
inscription : 

Augustine Herman, Bohemian, 

The First Founder and Seater of 

Bohemia Manor, Anno. 1669. 

There was in former years a house on the Manor that had 
been standing for more than one hundred and sixty years. 
The bricks, sash, and all the original materials in it were 
made in England. 

Mr. Bassett had his first interview with Mr. Asbury 
in 1778, at Mr. Thomas White's. This was Judge White, 
who was born about 1730. He married Miss Mary Nut- 
ter, daughter of David Nutter, Esq., of Northwest Fork, 
Sussex County, Delaware. Of him it was written, "As 
to moral worth, he had no superior in his day — his house 
and hands were always open to relieve the needy. He was 
the friend of the poor and oppressed." He died in the 
spring of 1795, ^^ ^^^ ^3^ year. 

Mr. Bassett was going to Maryland on professional 
business, and called to pass a night with Judge White. 
As the family was passing through the house, and opening 
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and shutting the d(X)rs, he noticed one or more persons 
who seemed to be occupying a private room. Inquiring 
of Mrs. White who they were, dressed in sable garments, 
keeping themselves so retiredly, she replied : " Oh, they 
are some of the best men in the world ; they are Methodist 
preachers." Having heard of them before, he seemed to 
be alarmed at his close proximity to them, and observed : 
Then I cannot stay here to-night." Mrs. White replied : 
Oh, yes ; you must stay, they will not hurt you." Sup- 
per being ready, they all sat down at the table. Mr. As- 
bury had considerable conversation with Mr. Bassett, by 
which he was convinced that Methodist preachers were 
not so ignorant or unsociable as to make them outcasts 
from civil society. On taking leave, he invited Mr. As- 
bury, more from custom than desire, to call on him in case 
he visited Dover. When Mr. Bassett returned home and 
informed his wife that he had been in company with Meth- 
odist preachers and invited one of them to his home, she 
was greatly troubled, but was quieted when he told her 
" It is not likely that he will come." He had not yet, evi- 
dently, become thoroughly acquainted with the Methodist 
preacher, or he would have known that they never let such 
an invitation pass by. 

Some time in 1779, Mr. Bassett looked out of his win- 
dow and saw Mr. Asbury making for his door. Wishing 
to have company to help on the conversation, Mr. Bassett 
stepped out and invited Dr. MaGaw, Governor Rodney, 
and some others to tea. They sat down at the table and 
became so deeply interested in conversation that they con- 
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tinued it until a late hour. This was the beginning of a 
friendship which lasted 36 years. Judge White had occa- 
sion soon after to visit Dover on business, and stayed all 
night with Mr. Bassett. Like most others who counte- 
nanced the Methodist at that day, he was marked as a 
Tory. Some of the rabble went in search of him, declaring 
their intention to inflict summary punishment upon him 
in case they found him. They came to Mr. Bassett's door. 
Mr. Bassett was at that time captain of a militia company. 
He took his stand in his entry, with his sword and pistols, 
and when the mob inquired if Thomas White was there, 
and asked that he might be given to them to be punished 
as an enemy of his country, Mr. Bassett told them that 
Mr. White was in his house, that he was no more a Tory 
than any of them, and that if they got him into their hands 
they would have to walk over his dead body. Well know- 
ing the standing and influence of Mr. Bassett with the 
community, the raging rabble retired without their victim, 
and Judge White was saved through the chivalry of his 
friend. Under date of February, 1780, Mr. Asbury says: 
" Went home with Lawyer Bassett, a very conversant and 
affectionate man, who from his own acknowledgment, 
appears to be sick of sin." 

Wesley's Chapel in Dover was erected in 1784, princi- 
pally by Mr. Bassett's means. It was the expectation of 
Mr. Asbury that Mr. Bassett would become a preacher. 
He frequently spoke in Philadelphia at St. George's Church, 
and was noted as a " sweet singer." 

In an exhortation, in the old log Bethesda Chapel, on 
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the manor where his family worshipped, in meeting the 
skeptic's position of doubting and disbelieving whatever 
he cannot test by his senses, he wishes to know, " How a 
man could believe, by this rule, that he had a back, as he 
could not see it, unless he had a neck like a crane or a 
goose." Quaint as this language was, it was better suited 
to the populace than if it smacked more of metaphysics. 
In 1795 he was settled on his large estate in Bohemia 
Manor; as he was both wealthy and liberal, his house 
was the principal resort for Methodist preachers. He was 
seldom without some of them, and often had a number of 
them together. 

When camp-meetings were adopted, Mr. Bassett would 
pitch his tent near the tents of the darkies, and their music 
to him was, as he designated it, **his harp." While he 
lived in the Manor he had two camp-meetings in a beau- 
tiful grove on his land, a mile north of his mansion, at 
Bohemia Ferry. The First was held in 1808 and the 
second in 1809. 

He was a member of Congress during the time the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation were in force. In 1786 the Legis- 
lature elected him a member of the commission which had 
under consideration the commercial relations of the sev- 
eral States, and was known as the Annapolis Convention. 
In 1787 he was a member of the convention which gave 
to the country the Constitution of the United States. Of 
this convention Mr. Jefiferson wrote from Paris in 1787: 
"We promise ourselves good from the Convention hold- 
ing at Philadelphia. It consists of the ablest men in 
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America. It will surely be the instrument of referring 
to Congress the regulation of our trade." Later in the 
year he wrote : " Our Federal Convention is likely to sit 
until October; there is a general disposition through the 
States to adopt what they shall propose, and we may be 
assured their propositions will be wise, as a more able 
assembly never sat in America. Happily for us, that when 
we find our constitution defective and insufficient to secure 
the happiness of our people, we can assemble with all the 
coolness of philosophers and set it to rights, while every 
other nation on earth must have recourse to arms to amend 
or restore their constitutions. With all the defects of our 
constitution, whether general or particular, the compari- 
son of our government with those of Europe is like a com- 
parison of heaven with hell ; England, like the earth, may 
be allowed to take the intermediate station. And vet, I 
hear there are people among you who think the experience 
of our government has already proved that republican gov- 
ernments will not answer. Send those gentry here to 
count the blessings of monarchy. A king's sister, for 
instance, stopped on the road, and on a hostile journey, 
is sufficient cause for him to march immediately twenty 
thousand men to revenge this insult, when he had shown 
himself little moved by the matter of right then in ques- 
tion." 

Writing in 1787, "The constitution, however, has been 
received with very general enthusiasm, and, as far as can 
be judged from external demonstrations, the bulk of the 
people are eager to adopt it. In the Eastern States, the 
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printers will print nothing against it unless the writer sub- 
scribes his name. Massachusetts and Connecticut have 
called conventions in January, to consider of it. In New 
York, there is a division. The Governor is known to be 
hostile to it. Jersey, it is thought, will certainly accept it 
Pennsylvania is divided ; and all the bitterness of her fac- 
tions has been kindled anew on it. But the party in favor 
of it is strongest, both in and out of the Legislature. Dela- 
ware will do what Pennsylvania shall do." 

The Constitution of the 17th of September, 1787, re- 
ceived the unanimous consent of the States present in con- 
vention. The signers to it for Delaware are George Reed, 
Gunning Bedford, Jr., John Dickinson, Richard Bassett, 
and Jacob Broom, with Washington as president and 
deputy from Virginia. 

George Reed was born in Cecil County, Maryland, in 
1774. He became well known as a well-read lawyer, thor- 
oughly versed in the intricacies of special pleading, and 
master of the logic of law. In 1763 he succeeded John 
Ross as attorney-general to the three lower counties, as 
they were known in Delaware. In September, 1776, he 
was president of the convention which formed the first 
constitution in Delaware. In 1777 he became governor of 
the State. He was Senator from Delaware immediately 
after the adoption of the constitution, and remained in 
this office until September, 1793, when he was appointed 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of Delaware. He died 
in 1798. As a lawyer, a patriot, a senator, and a judge, he 
was alike unpretending, consistent, dignified, and impartial. 
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John Dickinson was one of those distinguished writers 
whose pens, in the earlier stages of the struggle between 
the colonies and England, proved flaming swords. He 
was the author of Farmer's Letters, and also of letters 
signed "Fabius," urging the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion then before the people. Of him Mr. Jefferson wrote 
in 1808, when hearing of his death, "A more estimable 
man or truer patriot could not have left us. Among the 
first of the advocates for the rights of his country when 
assailed by Great Britain, he continued to the last the or- 
thodox advocate of the true principles of our new govern- 
ment, and his name will be consecrated in history as one 
of the great worthies of the Revolution. We ought to be 
grateful for having been permitted to retain the benefit 
of his counsel to so good an old age; still the moment of 
losing it, whenever it arrives, must be a moment of deep- 
felt regret. For himself, perhaps, a longer period of life 
was less important, allowed as the feeble enjoyments of 
that age are with so much pain. But to his country, every 
addition to his moments was interesting. A junior com- 
panion of his labors in the early part of our Revolution, 
it has been a great comfort to me to have retained his 
friendship to the last moment of his life." 

Gunning Bedford was born in Philadelphia in 1747. 
Graduated at Nassau Hall, New Jersey, in 1771, with 
great distinction. He studied law in Philadelphia and 
afterwards practised in Delaware; was distinguished for 
his eloquence as an advocate. He received from Wash- 
ington the commission of the first judge of the district 
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court of the United States for the District of Delaware, 
which he held until his death in 1812. He so behaved in 
these high offices as to deserve and receive the approba- 
tion of his fellow-citizens, and the historian records of 
him, " His form was goodly, his temper amiable, his man- 
ners winning, and his discharge of private duties exem- 
plary." In the Federal Convention he accused the large 
States of seeking to aggrandize themselves at the expense 
of the small. He boldly threatened an alliance of the 
small States with foreign power if oppressed by the larger 
ones, and explained the circumstances which would jus- 
tify the small States in a foreign alliance. 

Jacob Broom was born in Philadelphia in 1752, and 
died April 25, 18 10. Mr. Drake in his biographical dic- 
tionary says : " At the time of his death he was aged 58 
years. He filled many offices of trust in Delaware." The 
address to General Washington, December 17, 1783, was 
written by Jacob Broom, and is unrivalled as a composi- 
tion. His son, James M. Broom, of the Philadelphia bar, 
who died in 1864, was the candidate of the Native Ameri- 
can party for the Presidency of the United States. Jacob 
Broom, the member of the legislative convention, was a 
familiar associate of the public men of his day, and his 
name constantly occurs in connection with those of Bassett, 
Reed, Dickinson, and Bedford. 

Mr. Jefferson wrote in 1788: "The President is to be 
elected the first Wednesday in February ; the new Legisla- 
ture to meet the first week in March ; the place is not yet 
decided on.'* Philadelphia was first proposed, and had 
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six and a half votes; the half vote was Delaware, one of 
whose members wanted to take a vote on Wilmington. 
So your city had the honor of having a part in the contest 
for the place of meeting of the first Congress after the 
adoption of the Constitution. 

From 1789 to 1793 Mr. Bassett served as a Senator, 
and was the first member to cast his vote for locating the 
Capitol on the Potomac. Subsequently he was governor 
of Delaware and judge of the United States Court for the 
district which included Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Delaware ; the latter office he filled at the close of his life. 
During this period he had three furnished houses : his old 
home in Dover, his principal one on the Manor, and one 
in Wilmington. In person he is described as a heavy-built 
man. The last year of his life he was rendered partially 
helpless by paralysis. Mr. Asbury refers to him in 181 5 
in touching and affectionate terms : " My long-loved friend. 
Judge Bassett, some time past a paralytic, is lately stricken 
on the other side and suffers much in his helpless state." 
He died in the latter part of 181 5. His funeral was at- 
tended by a large concourse of people, at his mansion on 
the Manor. He lived to see the institutions of his country 
and church firmly established. He adorned every position 
he held. His virtues will live in the recollection of all who 
are brought within the knowledge of his services and char- 
acter. 
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THE LIFE AND CHARACTER 



OF 



JOHN DICKINSON, 



The name of Dickinson, while not a very common one, 
has been well known in various parts of the country for 
several generations. There are in this country two gen- 
eral branches of the family, one of which is found to have 
first appeared in the New England States and the mem- 
bers of which were Presbyterians, and the other immi- 
grated to the Middle and Southern States. 

Those who bear the name in the Middle and Southern 
States are descended from Charles Dickinson, who died 
in London in 1653, leaving three sons, all of whom were 
Quakers. In 1654 these sons emigrated to Virginia to 
escape imprisonment at home as Non-conformists. 

There is a legendary account of the renown achieved 
by the English ancestors of the family as soldiers, but of 
this there appears to be no authentic record. It is im- 
portant perhaps for us to know, however, that this family 
belonged to that middle class of English society which, 
we may safely say, has had more to do with shaping 
the destinies of England in modern times than any other. 

3 



4 LIFE AND CHARACTER OF JOHN DICKINSON 

The family coat of arms consisted of a shield divided 
horizontally by a single bar, above and below which a 
lion, and at the top of the shield a visored helmet sur- 
mounted by a lion rampant. The motto was esse quam 
videri, " to be rather than to seem ;" and a careful study 
of the life of John Dickinson impels one to the belief 
either that the selection of this motto by the Dickinson 
family must have been the result of some deep-rooted, 
uneradicable family characteristic, or that John Dickinson 
made it the motto of his life. 

Of the three brothers to whom I have referred, Walter, 
the immediate ancestor of the subject of this sketch, re- 
moved in 1659 to Talbot County, on the Eastern shore 
of Maryland. He there purchased a plantation, which 
he called " Crosia-dore," on the shores of the Choptank 
River, and this estate, from the day of its settlement until 
the present hour, — a period of over two centuries and a 
half, — ^has always been the home of the same Dickinson 
family, the present owner and occupant being in the direct 
line of descent from the original proprietor. 

At Crosia-dore, on the 8th of November, 1732, John 
Dickinson was bom. He was the second son of Samuel 
Dickinson, the grandson of the first proprietor of the 
estate, and of Mary Cadwalader, his second wife, of Phila- 
delphia. 

Samuel Dickinson was bred to the law, but, at the time 
of the birth of his son John, was living upon his Maryland 
estate the life of a country gentleman. 

In 1740 Samuel Dickinson removed to Kent County, 
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Delaware, where he purchased an estate of about one thou- 
sand three hundred acres near Dover. It is thought that 
this change of residence was made because of the fact that 
Dover furnished better educational advantages than the 
locality in which Samuel Dickinson was living. At this 
day the descendants of Samuel Dickinson are among the 
largest land owners in Kent County, possessing more than 
three thousand acres.* 

At Dover, Samuel Dickinson, who shortly after his re- 
moval was appointed first Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, secured the services of William Killen, a young 
Irishman, as a tutor for his son John. 

We know very little about William Killen, but the fact 
that he subsequently became the Chief Justice and after- 
wards Chancellor of Delaware is sufficient testimony of 
his ability. 

In those days the prevalent idea of an education em- 
braced little more than a thorough knowledge of classical 
literature. " It is certainly not a little remarkable in the 
history of teaching," says Dr. Stille, " that, under the in- 
struction of this young Irishman, himself but fifteen years 
of age when he went to Dover, Dickinson should not only 
have early imbibed a love of classical literature, but that 
his studies should have taught him that comprehensiveness 
of view and those forms of expression which are charac- 
teristic of the ancient classical authors. If there is any 
truth in the saying, * The style is the man,' it was true of 

* The last statement is taken from Scharf*s '* History of Delaware." 
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Dickinson. It would be difficult to over-estimate the power 
which this style, derived from those who wrote in what 
is erroneously called a dead language, enabled him to exer- 
cise in the political controversies in which he was en- 
gaged." 

In 1750, when John Dickinson was eighteen years old, 
he was entered as a student of the law in the office of John 
Moland, Esq., of Philadelphia, one of the leading lawyers 
in that city and King's Attorney in Pennsylvania. We 
may pause here to observe that the connotation of the 
term " student of the law" was vastly different in those 
days from now. The industry and luminous ability of 
Mr. Justice Blackstone had not yet blazed the way into 
the intricate mazes of the common law, but the road to 
this " perfection of human reason" led through the austere 
portals of the venerable Coke's Commentaries upon Lit- 
tleton, and the Year-Books. 

After three years in Philadelphia, Mr. Dickinson pre- 
vailed upon his father to send him to England, as was 
customary in those days with men of means, to finish his 
legal education at the Temple. He remained here at the 
Middle Temple for four years, having as fellow-students 
such men as Lord Thurlow, afterwards Lord Chancellor; 
Kenyon, Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench; John 
Hill, afterwards Earl of Hillsborough, and William Cow- 
per, the poet. 

Let me refer here to some statistics furnished by the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. I stated above that 
it was customary before the Revolution for young men 
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who contemplated practising the profession of the law to 
complete their studies in England, at the fountain-head 
of the common law. This statement is subject to sectional 
restriction, for an investigation has shown that this cus- 
tom was almost exclusively confined to the Middle and 
Southern States; the number of young men educated in 
England increasing as we go farther south; South Caro- 
lina possessing the greatest number, and the New England 
States almost none. We shall see, I think, the effect of 
this hereafter. 

Mr. Dickinson returned to Philadelphia and began to 
practise his profession in 1757. Of him as a lawyer we 
know comparatively little. In a letter written to his mother 
shortly after he began to practise, he urges her to come 
to Philadelphia, says that he is busy, and that " the money 
is flowing in." In the first volume of Dallas's Reports we 
find that there are three cases mentioned which Mr. Dick- 
inson argued in the Supreme Court in 1760. One of these 
was a case of " foreign attachment;" the second an eject- 
ment case, and the third a question of criminal procedure. 
William Rawle, the elder, speaking of Dickinson as a law- 
yer, says, " He possessed considerable fluency, with a 
sweetness of tone and agreeable modulation of voice, not 
well calculated, however, for a large audience. His law 
knowledge was respectable, although not remarkably ex- 
tensive, for his attention was directed to historical and 
political studies. Wholly engaged in public life, he left 
the bar soon after the commencement of the American 
Revolution." Whatever may have been the depths of his 
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legal learning, it is quite certain that his early prominence 
in public life was largely due to the reputation he had 
gained as a lawyer. 

In October, 1760, he was elected a member of the As- 
sembly of the " Lower Counties," as Delaware was then 
called, and upon taking his seat was made Speaker of that 
body. 

In 1762 he was chosen a member of the Pennsylvania 
Assembly from the city of Philadelphia. He writes to his 
friend, George Read, concerning this election, in the fol- 
lowing noble strain : " I flatter myself that I came in with 
the approval of all good men. I confess that I should 
like to make an immense bustle in the world, if it could be 
done by virtuous actions; but as there is no probability 
in that, I am content if I can live innocent and beloved 
by those I love." The question which almost exclusively 
occupied the attention of the Pennsylvania Assembly at 
the time of Dickinson's entrance into it was whether or 
not the Assembly on behalf of the people should petition 
the king to abrogate the Proprietary Charter and take the 
government of the province into his own hands. Mr. 
Dickinson opposed this measure, and led the fight for the 
opposition ; against him were Joseph Callaway, the great- 
est lawyer of his time in Pennsylvania, and Benjamin 
Franklin, the apostle of common sense, already loaded with 
honors and degrees by all the universities of Europe. 
Dickinson was completely successful. 

Now begins Dickinson's career in that field in which 
he was most successful, and in which he stands without 
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a peer, as the pensman of the Revolution. We know of 
no man in history who, by his pen, through the means 
of pamphleteering, exercised a greater influence upon the 
thought, action, and policies of his time than did John 
Dickinson. In 1765, during the discussion in Parliament 
of the " Stamp Act," he printed a pamphlet entitled " The 
Late Regulations respecting the British Colonies on the 
Continent of America considered." It is impossible to 
consider the contents of each of these numerous pamphlets 
or their influence upon events, and we can do scarcely 
more than enumerate them. Dickinson was a member 
of the Stamp Act Congress, and in that body a mighty 
opponent of the right of the English Parliament to tax 
the colonies for revenue without their consent. 

On the 2d of December, 1767, in the Pennsylvania 
Chronicle, under date of November 7, the anniversary 
of the day upon which William of Orange had landed in 
England, a day of ill-omen to those who, the colonists 
contended, were governing them in the same arbitrary 
manner as that in which James II. had governed their 
forefathers, there appeared the first of that great series 
known as the " Farmer's Letters." These letters, twelve 
in number, have been said to contain more " practical and 
applied political philosophy than is to be found in many 
elaborate treatises." /To most Americans they became, 
until the beginning of the war, a genuine political text- 
book, and their maxims were received with absolute con- 
fidence.; Like the writings of Burke, which they greatly 
resemble, they form a great storehouse of political wisdom 
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with reference to the fundamental questions that were 
occupying the attention of Americans and Englishmen at 
the time of their publication. After the series was com- 
plete, they were collected and published by Richard Henry 
Lee, of Virginia, by Benjamin Franklin in Dublin, and 
at about the same time were published in Paris. Benjamin 
Franklin, Dickinson's ancient and continued enemy, him- 
self secured their publication in Dublin and Paris. There 
were also two editions printed in Boston. 

These letters were received with enthusiasm throughout 
the colonies, and the " Pennsylvania Farmer" found him- 
self looked upon as the foremost patriot of America. 

About this time the first cargoes of tea arrived in the 
colonies since the passage of the bill taxing tea in America, 
and it is interesting to know that the citizens of Philadel- 
phia held a meeting, at which Dr. Thomas Cadwalader 
presided and Dickinson took a prominent part, to take 
steps to prevent the landing of tea in Philadelphia, seven- 
teen days before the similar meeting was held in Boston 
which preceded the famous Boston tea-party. Such drastic 
measures as were resorted to in Boston were not, however, 
found necessary in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Dickinson suffered from the position he took in 
the Pennsylvania Assembly upon the question of the Pro- 
prietary charter, and at the expiration of his term was 
not re-elected. After devoting his leisure to study and 
reflection, the results of which are seen in the " Farmer's 
Letters," he became again a member of Assembly in 1771. 
On the 5th of March of this year, at the request of the 
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Assembly, he drafted a petition to the king, which was 
unanimously adopted. The petition, which is in the tone 
of the most loyal devotion to the Crown, asks that the 
people of Pennsylvania may be restored to the condition 
they were in before 1763. 

In the mean time, in 1770, Dickinson had been married 
to Miss Mary Norris, the only daughter of Isaac Norris, 
for many years Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly, but 
then deceased, and with his wife resided at Fairhill, the 
beautiful country home of the Norris family, where was 
collected one of the finest libraries in America. Dickinson 
was married on July 19, and the only wedding-tour we 
can find any record of began some time in September, 
the itinerary of the journey touching Reading, Bethlehem, 
Lancaster, York, and the frontier town of Carlisle, being, 
in fact, a tour of Pennsylvania. Let us stop to quote 
from a letter written by Dickinson to an aunt during 
the journey, dated September 20, 1770. 

Among other things he says, " We dined at Pottsg^ove, 
and among memorable things it may be put down as 
one, that after proper respect paid to a beefsteak, somebody 
desired an t,^% to be poached. It may also be added as 
another remarkable fact that yesterday completed two 
months of marriage without a quarrel. . . . To-morrow 
we proceed for Carlisle, which I expect to reach on Satur- 
day." This journey, however, had a double purpose. It 
was not known what position the German and Scotch-Irish 
inhabitants of Pennsylvania would take upon the question 
of resistance to the English Parliament, and Dickinson 
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desired to sound them on this point. It is needless to 
say that he found them all the stanchest patriots. 

<^s the hour approached when the fate of America was 
to be tried, Dickinson, with the wise conservatism of a 
man bred to the law and learned in the classics, having 
ever before him the precedents of history, began to shrink 
from the advanced course taken by the patriots of New 
England. He refused to endorse the measures of Massa- 
chusetts. He did not think America in the best condition 
for revolution at that time. Consequently in New England 
he fell from the high estate in the popular estimation that 
once he held, and, instead of the greatest American pa- 
triot, was called " timid" and " apatheticy 

\Rt, was chosen a delegate from Pennsylvania to the first 
Congress in 1774, and was immediately placed upon a 
committee to draft a petition to the king, which he did 
personally, as well as a subsequent petition to the king 
passed at the next Congress. These petitions rank among 
the other state papers prepared by Dickinson, and he, in 
fact, was the author of practicaUy all of the many issued 
by Congress during this periody whose ample eulogium 
is the tribute paid to them by Lord Chatham when he 
said in the House of Lords, " History, my Lords, has 
been my favorite study, and in the celebrated writings 
of antiquity I have often admired the patriotism of 
Greece and Rome, but I must declare and vow that in 
the master states of the world I know not the people 
nor the Senate who, in such a complication of difficult 
circumstances, can stand in preference to the Delegates 
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of America assembled in Greneral Congress at Philadel- 
phia." 

Mr. Dickinson was also the author of the " Declaration 
announcing to the World our reasons for taking up arms 
against England." 

We are now approaching the period of the Declaration 
of Independence^ It was becoming apparent that the great 
object of Samuel Adams (Judas Iscariot, as Eld ward 
Tilghman called him) and the New England delegates 
in Congress was to precipitate open hostilities with Eng- 
land and secure the independence of the colonies. This 
the delegates from Pennsylvania, led by Dickinson, op- 
posed, and with them, at first, were the delegates from 
the Southern and Middle colonies generally; but gradu- 
ally the independence party gained strength until a Decla- 
ration of Independence was drafted and proposed. The 
continued oppression of the New England colonists and 
the sending of troops to New York strengthened the inde- 
pendence party, but at no time, either before or after the 
discussion of the proposed Declaration, had they enough 
votes in Congress to adopt the resolution, until Dickinson, 
seeing that the sentiment of a majority of the people 
appeared to be in favor of independence, together with 
his friend, Robert Morris, afterwards the financier of the 
Revolution, absented himself from Congress and allowed 
the vote to be taken. Unlike many of his colleagues who, 
with him, opposed the measure, he did not stay and vote 
or afterwards sign the Declaration, but with an honest 
consistency characteristic of the man and mindful of his 
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family motto, " to be rather than to seem," he even re- 
fused to sit as a figure in the famous picture painted by 
Trumbull of the " Signing of the Declaration." Giving, 
as his reason, that he did not sign it, did not at the time 
approve it. and had no share in the glory of the act of 
signing itA Dickinson's position in this matter brought 
upon him the odium of all the advanced revolutionists 
in the country. 

During the severe trial of the long debate in Congress 
on this vital question, it is worthy of remark that Dickin- 
son, whose views in regard to the inopportune time which 
had been chosen for a final separation were well known, 
should have been regarded by his fellow-members with un- 
diminished trust and confidence.<^Special pains seem to 
have been taken to meet his objections, which were chiefly 
twofold, — the want of unity among the colonies, and the 
want of foreign allies. / For over a year before the Decla- 
ration, and after that time until the persecutions of his 
political enemies drove him into retirement, Dickinson, as 
colonel of the first battalion of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciators, a State military organization, was under arms; 
being among the first to promote the idea of arming to 
resist British oppression, and, rather than " tame," " spirit- 
less," and " apathetic," as his enemies called him, there 
are but few who, after studying his career, will not agree 
with Hildreth, the historian, in thinking that his course 
with respect to the Declaration exhibited the " noblest 
proof of moral courage ever shown by a public man in 
the history of the country." 
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The public life of Mr. Dickinson was eclipsed, but not 
extinguished, by the attitude he assumed in regard to the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Through the machinations of his enemies he was forced 
to resign from the army, and retired into private life on 
his farm near Dover, in Kent County, Delaware. Imme- 
diately, almost, theODelaware Assembly elected him to 
Congress, November 5, 1776, but he absolutely refused 
to serve, without assigning a reason^ After remaining 
on his plantation enjoying the cultured friendship of such 
men as the Ridgeleys and Rodneys in Kent County, Dick- 
inson re-entered the army as a private soldier in Captain 
Lewis's company of the Delaware militia, and fought 
through the Brandywine campaign, after which he was 
commissioned a Brigadier-Greneral by Governor McKean, 
of Pennsylvania. \Tn 1779 Dickinson was unanimously 
elected to Congress by Delaware, in 1780 he was elected 
to the Delaware Assembly from New Castle County, and 
the same year was elected President of Delaware. In 1782 
he was elected President of the Supreme Executive Coun- 
cil of Pennsylvania, therefore being at the same time Gov- 
ernor of Delaware, Governor of Pennsylvania, and mem- 
ber of Congress from Delaware. But times have changed. 
Pennsylvania no longer has to come to Delaware to bor- 
row a governor. As President of the Supreme Executive 
Council of Pennsylvania, Dickinson was ex officio Chief 
Justice of the High Court of Appeals, and as such, asso- 
ciated with the Justices of the Supreme Court ; he delivered 
in i785^mong other opinions, one in an important cause, 
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— ^viz., Talbot vs. The Achilles et al., reported in i Dallas, 
and involving important questions of Admiralty juris- 
diction. 

Thus this man whom two States vied with each other 
in honoring was, at the same time, the chief executive 
officer in them both, the highest judicial officer in one 
and a member of the highest legislative body in the coun- 
try from the other, a combination of the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial powers hardly compatible with the Con- 
stitution which Dickinson himself subsequently helped to 
make. 

When in September, 1786, in pursuance to the invi- 
tation of the Legislature of Virgpinia, the Commissioners 
appointed by the various States assembled at Annapolis 
to devise a method of forming a more perfect union of 
the colonies, John Dickinson, a Commissioner from Dela- 
ware, was chosen president of the meeting. This meeting 
being ineffective, Dickinson was a delegate from the same 
State in the convention, subsequently held, which framed 
the Constitution of the United States. His eminent fit- 
ness for this work must have been apparent, bringing as 
he did to that body a broader knowledge and insight into 
English constitutional law than any other man on this 
continent could have done, and being in point of diplo- 
matic and political experience the peer of any member. 
He took a very prominent position among those early 
American sages who builded a fabric the enduring utility 
and symmetrical adaptation of which they could in no 
sense have conceived of, and, I think we may say, if 
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they had been spared here for a century and a quarter 
longer, the apparent elasticity of which would have sur- 
prised them. 

After the submission of the Constitution to the States 
for ratification, Dickinson wrote and published a series 
of essays in the form of nine letters signed Fabius, where 
he appears as an ardent champion of the ratification of 
the Constitution. These essays did not treat the features 
of the Constitution in the profound and argumentative 
manner in which the Federalist did; they were probably 
designed for a more popular audience, but they had g^eat 
influence, and did much to secure the ratification of that 
remarkable instrument. 

Politically, Mr. Dickinson became attached to what was 
known in that day as the Republican party, in this the 
Democratic party. He was a State's rights man and a 
warm friend and adviser of Thomas Jefferson. He was, 
in fact, looked upon generally as one of the political sages 
of the period, and his advice was often sought in difficult 
matters. In 1805, during the discussion of the proposed 
purchase of Louisiana and Florida, the advice of Dickin- 
son was sought by Senator Logan, of Pennsylvania. On 
the 19th of December Dickinson replies in a letter, a 
quotation from which perhaps the times justify, as dis- 
closing the writer's feeling upon the question of the 
acquisition of new territory by the United States. He 
says, — 

" To rush into war at this time for the wilderness be- 
yond the river Mexicano, or on the remote waters of the 
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Missouri, would be, in my opinion, madness. We want 
them not. We can hereafter have as much territory as we 
ought to desire. Nothing is so likely to prevent acquisi- 
tions as the seekincj of them too eagerly, unreasonably, and 
contemptuously. \ In the natural course of things we shalU 
if wise, gradually become irresistible, and the people will 
sink into our population. Let us patiently wait for this 
inevitable progression, and not deprive ourselves of the 
golden eggs that will be laid for us by destroying in a 
covetous and cruel frenzy the birc^that, if left to itself,, 
will from day to day supply them.'* J 

It is natural to suppose that a man who was so deeply 
indebted to literature as Mr. Dickinson, and whose life 
had been so sedulously devoted to the application of its 
inestimable riches to the service of his country, would 
not, among his many benefactions, overlook education,, 
the mainspring of republican greatness and stability. 
While President of Pennsylvania, he conceived the idea 
of establishing a college west of the Susquehanna, then 
the frontier of the colony. Consequently, with Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush and other friends, he secured the passage of 
an Act of Assembly incorporating what the Assembly 
insisted upon naming Dickinson College, " In Memory,**" 
as the Act says, " of the great and important services ren- 
dered to his Country by his Excellency John Dickinson,. 
Esq.'* rMr. Dickinson gave to the new college a plan- 
tation in Adams County of three hundred acres, and one 
in Cumberland County of two hundred acres, and all 
the books saved from the library of his father-in-law,. 
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Isaac Norris, the Speaker, at the burning of Fair-Hill 
by the British during the Revolution, in all about fifteen 
hundred volumes. 

After the expiration of his term as President of Penn- 
sylvania, Dickinson went back to Delaware to live, and 
located permanently at Wilmington, where he built a fine 
mansion at Eighth and Market Streets, upon the site now 
fittingly occupied by the Wilmington Free Library build- 
ing. Here, retired from the toil and anxieties of a public 
life, enjoying an affluent fortune, surrounded by friends 
who loved him, and by books which, to him, were a con- 
stant source of consolation, he spent the concluding years 
of his life, dispensing among others the blessings which 
he enjoyed himself, and receiving in return the heartfelt 
tribute of popular veneration. 

He died on the 14th of February, 1808, at the age of 
seventy-five. 

In a life of such manifold and varied activities, it is 
usually difficult to determine which of its policies and 
achievements are most characteristic and most important. 
In the career of Dickinson, however, there appear to be 
two periods when his most important work was done. 

To the successful prosecution of the war of indepen- 
dence the power of the pen was almost as essential as 
that of the sword. To arouse and sustain a spirit of 
resistance, to give to the proclamations, addresses, and 
resolutions of Congress a tone becoming the dignity of 
that body, and the destiny of the country, and to command 
the respect and secure the support of the enlightened in 
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Europe, required genius and cultivation of the highest 
order and the most commanding influence. In this de- 
partment of the patriotic contest none surpassed the sub- 
ject of this paper. 

Reference has been made to the fact that almost no 
students from the New England colonies were entered 
at the English Inns of Court prioY to the Revolution, al- 
though all the colonies were governed mainly by the same 
English common law. The cause of their absence is of 
course referable to the peculiar circumstances under which 
the New Englanders left England and to their religfious 
beliefs. To this fact, that the New England lawyers had 
not the solid training in English law and politics which 
could at that time be gotten only in England herself, we 
think, are to be ascribed the difference in the positions 
maintained by the New England colonies and the other 
colonies during the pre-Revolutionary controversy. 

In Massachusetts, the leading colony in New England, 
the government was essentially a theocracy up to the 
time of the Revolution. In New England generally the 
clergy directed the course of public opinion and of the 
movement looking to the resistance of the English Parlia- 
ment. What, then, was their position? They disdained 
to argue that Parliament and the ministry were exceeding 
their authority, or that their acts were wholly unjustified 
by the English theory of colonial law or by the precedents 
and practice under it; they refused to rest their case 
upon the allegation that the acts complained of were mere 
violations of positive written law, or even the provisions 
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of their own charters; but they conceived their rights to 
rest upon something above and beyond English law. They 
claimed that they possessed certain natural rights, founded, 
as they asserted, on the principles of what was called nat- 
ural equity. They forgot their own traditions, and, dis- 
regarding all their responsibility as members of a civil 
society, they relied upon what the French afterwards, in 
their frenzy, called the rights of man. Upon this line,, 
then, the New England colonies acted, desiring from the 
beginning complete independence. <The Middle and South- 
ern colonies, however, led by Dickinson, bounded the hori- 
zon of their position by the legal aspects of the situation. 
They looked at the dispute with Great Britain as mainly 
a legal question, and that up to the period of the Declara- 
tion of Independence it might be settled as any other legal 
questions were, if not by a judicial tribunal, then by an 
appeal to legal principles recognized in common by both 
the mother country and the colonies as the outgrowth 
of English history and traditions^ In extremity, English 
precedents pointed them to armed resistance, but not to 
rebellion or separation. They would coerce the mother 
country by an appeal to law and to reason to yield to the 
requisitions of freedom and of justice. 
/John Dickinson then, with his pen and voice, was the 
cliampion of constitutional resistance, adapting the bril- 
liant theories of Montesquieu to the conditions of the 
colonies, tapping all the abundant resources of his wide 
learning, experience, and splendid intellect to inculcate 
into the colonists those immortai i: 
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tional liberty and civil freedom that made possible the 
Constitution of the United States?^ 

This was Dickinson's great pre-Revolutionary work. 
*' For who are a free people?" he asks. " Not those over 
whom government is reasonably and equitably exercised, 
"but those who live under a government so constitutionally 
<:hecked and controlled that proper provision is made 
against its being otherwise exercised." Has there ever 
been a clearer definition of constitutional rule? And, 
withal, his contentions were maintained with such un- 
answerable logpical skill and nice discrimination, and his 
arguments set down in such a matchless classical style, 
as to attract the attention and win the support of many 
of the foremost men of Europe. 

The other most enduring work of the subject of this 
sketch was accomplished in the Convention which framed 
the Constitution of the United States. The most serious 
controversy in the Convention arose between the delegates 
of the larger and those of the smaller States in regard to 
the number of the representatives which should be sent by 
«ach to the national Congress, and upon what basis they 
were to be elected. Various plans were proposed. The 
large majority of the delegates were evidently in favor 
of proportional representation, while those from the smaller 
States, feeling that by the adoption of such a plan they 
would be crushed or their influence wholly destroyed, 
refused, even at the risk of losing a national government, 
to consent to it. In fact, the delegates from Delaware 
had been instructed to withdraw from the Convention if 
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any change in the existing rule of suffrage, giving one 
vote to each State, should be adopted. "CMr. Dickinson, 
as ' representing Delaware, was foremost in the contro- 
versy. His great object was to insure an equal representa- 
tion of each State in the Senate, thus placing there at 
least the smaller States on a footing of equality with the 
larger. >The Convention decided unanimously, on the 7th 
of June, 1787, on the motion of Mr. Dickinson, that the 
members of that body should be chosen, two for each 
State, by its Legpislature. The enduring usefulness of this 
novel feature of the Constitution is ample testimony of 
its wisdom. It needs no eulogy from these pages; its 
continued influence through an efflux of over a hundred 
years has established its position as one of the strongest 
features of that immortal document of which it is a part. 
If the Senate is the permanent and conservative force in 

our system, we should not forget, as we are apt to do, 
to whose influence we are indebted for the introduction 
into it of this rare invention of state-craft. 

Let us refer again, briefly, before bringing this paper 
to a close, to Dickinson's position with regard to the 
Declaration of Independence. His name has never been 
associated with it; nor does it appear that he ever re-^ 
canted the opinion which he had expressed of its propriety; 
although he not merely acquiesced in it, but engaged with 
his accustomed zeal and assiduity in preparing and carry- 
ing into effect the measures necessary to sustain it. How- 
ever much we may regret that his name is not enrolled on 
that instrument, which is now the pride and boast of 



